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rivets attention once more on the unan- 

swered riddle of the Philippines. We ear- 
nestly hope that his experience may form the basis 
for a more definite American program in our Pacific 
possessions. For in those 7,083 islands of our Oriental 
archipelago development of vast potential resources 
is still delayed, waiting until the present uncertain 
American policy is i, Hee by one that is constant 
and sustained. General Wood announced on the 
occasion of his visit to the President in the Black 
-Hills that considerable Philippine legislation will be 
introduced at the next Congress. Just what measures 
will be proposed he did not intimate, but it is as- 
sumed that they will be designed to encourage 
capital in seeking the rich rewards latent in the 
65,000,000 acres of untilled Philippine soil. 

With the advent of Harding, the dark shadow of 
the War Department blotted out the idealistic 
policy which Wilson spread over the Islands. Still, 
no sound policy has been adopted, and its absence 
diverts money to fields where staple government 
provides more certain guarantees to investors. The 
Philippines, #ten times as large as Cuba, produce 
only a fifty! as much sugar — less even than little 


(5 t=: WOOD’S return to these shores 


“Hawaii. In fact, thousands of Filipinos migrate 


each year to Hawaii merely to find work. 

American business men in the Islands favor 
giving the Philippines the status of a territory; but 
the Filipinos balk at this, while the proposal to 
make the Islands a State is blocked by a large 
contingent in this country which does not relish 
the prospect of forty-five brown-skinned Congress- 
men in Washington. Independence, always doubt- 
fully advisable, is now obviously impossible in the 
face of opposition by the War and State Depart- 
ments. There remains the so-called “dominion 
home-rule” plan which students of -insular affairs 
declare would satisfy most Filipino politicos. Ad- 
herents of this scheme contend that we will do well 
to borrow the floor plan which British experience 
with distant colonies has established as adaptable 
and sound. But proponents of the “home-rule” 
scheme seem to forget that the colonies to which 
Great Britain has extended home rule are peopled 
by whites versed in Western tradition, while in the 
Philippines our problem is with brown men of the 
Orient. Yet undoubtedly some form of the home- 
rule plan is the ultimate solution, wes x it is not 
feasible now. 
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The status quo, undesirable from all viewpoints, 
cannot be maintained forever. But we can and 
should adopt measures which will prepare the Is- 
landers for eventual home rule under American 
sovereignty. We should increase educational fa- 
cilities and permit the Philippine Legislature to 
function unhampered in domestic matters not derog- 
atory to the interests of the United States. We 
should definitely guarantee the continued stability 
of Philippine Government and thereby encourage 
capital to undertake development of the vast re- 
sources in the Islands. Four Presidents have prom- 
ised them their ultimate freedom. The Wood 
régime indicates that this policy has been at least 
temporarily abandoned. If so it should be formally 
retracted and a substitute program announced. 
After all, the Filipinos are entitled to some con- 
sideration. They should be given at least a broad 
hint of what the future has in store for them. Our 
present policy is /aissez faire, postpone the evil day, 
muddle along even if we have to compromise with 
our consciences and deny our given word. 


Coolidge, Obregon, and Tradition 


HE United States is not the only North Amer- 

ican republic in which ambitious politicians 
have the breath to talk down Presidential prec- 
edent. In Mexico, General Obregon, borrowing a 
page from the book of the Coolidge third-termists, 
is running for President again. Thus an established 
code bids fair to be honored in the breach not only 
in the United States, but in Mexico as well. 

The contentions put forward by Obregon’s ad- 
herents bear a striking resemblance to those with 
which the Coolidge camp followers seek to soothe 
doubters on this side of the border. A provision of 
the Mexican constitution prohibits a President from 
succeeding himself. This commandment implies 
that the spirit of the country is opposed to two 
terms for one man even though they be nonsuc- 
cessive. Obregon, therefore, is faced by stiff oppo- 
sition from the anti-reélectionist groups which have 
nominated two candidates. Nothing daunted, how- 
ever, his trusted lieutenants inform Mexicans that 
their troubled country needs General Obregon; 
would it not be tragic if they were deprived of his 
great powers of leadership merely to honor an 
implied policy and a worn-out precedent? Where 
have we heard those words before? 

Of course no Constitutional hurdles lie between 
Coolidge and another term. At the same time, the 
existence of the constitutional restriction in Mexico 
indicates that North Americans generally are 
opposed to continuing one man in office for too 
long a period. The same considerations which fa- 
thered the American precedent and have kept it 
alive for a century and a quarter prompted the 
restrictive mandate in Mexico’s constitution. The 


authors of the Mexican inhibition knew, as suc- 
cessive American generations have known, that a 
chief executive, if continued in office too long, can 
utilize his patronage trowel to fashion a vast 
political structure inimical to the spirit and intent 
of democracy. 

The two republics are confronted with similar 
problems. However the choice between Obregon 
and tradition is decided, Americans must answer 
their own consciences with regard to Mr. Coolidge. 
Are his services so indispensable that honored 
tradition must be shattered in order to secure them? 


A Penalty Which Fits the Crime 
REW informal penalties imposed by our Govern- 


ment on recalcitrant or unworthy Americans 
have seemed to us more suitable than the one 
recently meted out to Henry M. Blackmer, formerly 
chairman of the board of the Mid West Refining 
Company. This citizen, whose testimony was badly 
wanted in the Government’s case against the Teapot 
Dome ring, decided, along with other eminent oil 
magnates, to spend some time in Europe instead of 
attending the trial in an official capacity. After 
strenuous efforts he was finally located in France, 
but when a subpoena was presented, he refused to 
accept service, and elected to remain in Europe, 
enjoying the pleasures of its capitals and the benef- 
icent waters of its spas. Up to the present the only 
riposte of the American Government has been to 
cancel his passport, thus depriving him of all the 
rights, privileges, and protections afforded Amer- 
ican citizens by their Government. He is, like the 
character in the story, a man without a country. 

This is a penalty which fits the crime. It is not 
excessive. It is only morally severe. No physical 
confinement, no financial losses are involved. The 
strength of the sanction lies in its stern and silent 
reprobation, in its implication that here is an 
American who has failed in his duty and is no longer 
worthy of his heritage. 

The criminal who puts himself deliberately out- 
side the law would not feel or appreciate such a 
penalty. His hand is raised against all men; govern- 
ment, organized society, policemen and magistrates 
are his enemies; if convicted of crime he forfeits the 
citizenship he has consistently despised. But the 
rich man, the successful business man whose sense 
of importance has put him above the law — his is 
a different case. His pride must be humbled and his 
arrogance brought low when he finds that the 
country he has so complacently exploited has de- 
nied him and cast him off without a word, 

It is a penalty which-can only be applied in just 
this form to expatriates, but surely some similar 
penalty can be imposed on stay-at-homes who 
think themselves above the law but are not tech- 
nically guilty of breaking it. In France a man may 
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be sentenced to “deprivation of civil rights.” The 
phrase implies a punishment which does not exist 
here, but for which there is a growing necessity and 
demand. The men who are too big for this country 
are no longer citizens of this country; the men who 
are above the laws are no longer entitled to the 
laws’ protection. 


Let Uncle Sam Do It 


Hoe! sympathy quickly fired is equally 
quick to die. Contributions to the Mississippi 
flood-relief fund dropped off abruptly when Lind- 
bergh drove news of the disaster off the front page. 
Earnest appeals by Secretary Hoover failed to 
revive interest in the sufferers’ dire need, and many 
cities failed to raise their quotas. The unwisdom of 
relying on transitory human emotion for relief in 
the event of great natural catastrophes was again 
revealed. During the next session Congress will be 
asked to provide an emergency fund to be drawn 
upon by the President when immediate relief is 
required to liquidate both human and property 
loss in major disasters. Such a vital measure should 
receive wide moral support. If the Government 
financed all relief work; the public would be paying 
the bill, anyway, and the country would be spared 
a few drives. 


The Third Degree 


HEN Maj. August Heise, assistant prohi- 
bition administrator for the New York 
district, wished to extort information from a colored 
chauffeur regarding certain bootleggers, he em- 
ployed, and later callously admitted that he had 


employed, the disgusting brutality of the “third . 


degree” as practiced by the worst of our roughneck 
policemen. Both Heise, who was suspended, and his 
chief, Maj. Chester P. Mills, who resigned, are no 
longer in the Prohibition Unit. The incident, how- 
ever, according to the temperate judgment of the 
Boston Evening Transcript, “illustrates the frenzied 
extent to which prohibition enforcement may be 
carried. It is a natural development of the tactics 
employed by the New York office, the most im- 
portant in the country, which have included also 
‘undercover’ methods which Major Mills was 
compelled to abandon, Government ‘speakeasies’ 
which were conducted in plain violation of law, and 
other devices utilized in the enforcement of one law 
to which the Federal Government never resorts in 
the enforcement of any other.” 

Yes, this incident illustrates the mental angle of 
those sterling drys who would shoot, hang, draw, 
quarter, exile, or imprison for life, any conscientious 
objector to. the Volstead Act. But it illustrates more 
than such dreary fanaticism. It illustrates, alas! a 


tendency on the part of our police authorities to’ 


get “results” without considering the rights of the 
accused, without common humanity or decency; 
without a vestige of respect for the spirit of the 
laws they have sworn to enforce. The third degree 
lifts up its ugly head every little while in every police 


force in the United States. Given a sufficient degree 


of exasperation, enough pressure for efficiency, and 
the torture of prisoners replaces the due and fair 
processes of law. The ordinary prisoner, if he lacks 
money, friends, or influence, has no protection 
against police brutality. There is no darker blot on 
our record than the secret annals of the third 
degree. Those optimists who repeat that such bru- 
tality is extinct may pause for a moment and 
consider how so beneficent an institution as na- 
tional prohibition is enforced in the greatest city 
in America. 


Still More Achievement 


IEUTENANTS Maitland and Hegenberger have 
settled safely on a speck in the Pacific after a 
2,400-mile flight out of sight of land. Commander 
Byrd and his gallant crew have achieved the third 
great crossing from New York 
to Paris. Our hats off and our 
banners high to these daring 
men. The thrill that was Lind- 
bergh still tingles in our veins, 
but these new exploits each add 
their quota of exhilaration and 
fresh admiration for the courage 
of man and the marvel of flight. 
And that our tingle of pride as 
Americans may remain un- 
spoiled let us hope that these new heroes prove as 
faithful ambassadors as did the glorious Lindbergh. 
Dispatches tell us that the Chamberlin-Levine 
tour was badly managed. Schedules, it seems, were 
disregarded to the disgust of expectant thousands, 
and. the international good will generated by the 
transatlantic hop was largely written off because 
the two Americans were exploited by hotels, re- 
sorts, and manufacturers. For this Levine and 
Chamberlin are not to blame. One large brewery is 
said to have published unauthorized testimonials 
to the merits of its product by the flyers, whereupon 
other beer makers sought similar statements, were 
refused, and went away disgruntled. A Vienna 
official, apprised that Commander Byrd might make 
that city his destination, is reported to have re- 
marked that Vienna has seen enough of transatlantic 
aviators. Probably it did not add to the prestige of 
the two Americans when their wives attended a 
murder trial in Hungary. But for this as for other 
factors which have made for their unpopularity in 
many quarters, the aviators are hardly responsible. 
Possibly even masters of the upper levels are im- 
potent before the whims of wives. : 
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Familiarity still breeds contempt, and hero wor- 
ship turns to ridicule when heroes are touched by the 
taint of commerce. Chamberlin and Levine deserve 
a certain amount of sympathy. Let us still honor 
them as copartners in a great flight even while we 
deplore their ineptitude as international emissaries. 
After all, aviators are not necessarily diplomats 
any more than ambassadors are ipso facto first-rate 
mechanics. Only a few like Colonel Lindbergh and 
Commander Byrd combine both the skill and daring 
of the best aviators with the modesty, good man- 
ners, and discrimination of the best gentlemen. 


Cupid and the Traffic Squad 


Appa flames only dimly out in Wyandotte 
County, Kansas, if an Associated Press dis- 
patch and Sheriff Harry Powers of that bailiwick 
are to be believed. The sheriff laments the fact that 
the increasing complexities of modern civilization 
have left to young folks no place for their spooning. 
“We can’t allow it on the highways,” he said. 
“Parking cars there endangers life. The town is 
building up in the districts that used to be suburban. 
There is no room for the spooners.” 

These are tragic words. Is Cupid to be elbowed 
out of Kansas by the heartless demands of a me- 
chanical age? A thousand noes, says Sheriff Harry 
Powers of Wyandotte County. Let the town create 
a park where spooners may bill and coo, of course 
under adequate supervision, without being a menace 
to traffic. We aged folk may find the idea as silly 
as it is vulgar, but the sheriff could probably count 
on all the younger vote of urban Kansas if he ran 
for governor on a “Space for Spooners”’ ticket. 


Daudet’s Escape 
HEN Léon Daudet, the stormy petrel of 


French journalism, was finally due for im- 
prisonment on the charge of criminal libel, he 
barricaded himself in the offices of his newspaper, 
L’ Action Frangaise, with a cohort of enthusiastic 
supporters and defied the Government. M. Poin- 
caré’s ministers sent horse, foot, and guns against 
the Royalist stronghold and for a moment it seemed 
that a first-class miniature battle would be fought 
over the body of the editor. Daudet, however, 
yielded to a personal appeal not to shed the blood of 
Frenchmen and surrendered himself into durance. 

All Paris — and most of the civilized world be- 
sides — have since then laughed at the manner of 
his escape from prison. One of his followers im- 
personated the Minister of the Interior in a tele- 
phone call to the superintendent of the Santé prison 
and ordered his release and that of two other 
prisoners. The superintendent, disturbed by a 
verbal instead of a written order, telephoned the 
Ministry in his turn, only to be severely reprimanded 


for his delay, and accordingly released the prison- 
ers. Just how this was managed is not yet clear, 
but the net result is obvious. The French Govern- 
ment has been made ridiculous. The humorous fancy 
of France has been touched at its nerve centers; 
dignified officials have been made to look like fat 
gentlemen chasing elfin top hats down a wind-blown 
boulevard, like bishops who have just stepped on a 
banana peel. Ministries have fallen for less. 
Heretofore Daudet has dealt about lustily with 
club, brick, fists, and feet. Now he has a weapon 
made to his hand, more delicate and more effective 
than any in his earlier arsenal. He is essentially a 
fighter, extremely able, active, bold— not too 
scrupulous as to ways and means, deterred by no 
false sportsmanship as to how to treat a wounded 
or a fallen foe. He and his paper have been the 
rallying points for the Royalist cause in France and 
until the Vatican, fearing the avowed connection 
between the Church and the Royalist party, placed 
L’ Action Frangaise on the Index, they were popu- 
larly regarded as the rallying points for French 
Catholicism. Together with his colleague, Charles 
Maurras, an able and sincere journalist, he has 
actually made Royalism popular with an important 
section of youthful Frenchmen. Chiefly his method 
has been to attack the corruption, inefficiency, and 
vulgarity of the French Republic’s régime, and he 
has attacked with amazing vigor and success. Free 
now, no one knows where, he can take up his fight 
again with the advantages of a new and immense 
publicity and the knowledge that he has made his 
opponents look foolish in the eyes of his countrymen. 


Less Lustre for the Stars 


ITY the poor movie stars whose salaries have 

been sent to the studio cutting rooms. With the 
bare cost of existence as a cinema idol soaring to 
unknown heights, we cannot see how the darlings 
can possibly struggle along if their incomes are 
lopped from ten to twenty-five per cent. Consider 
just a few of the necessities which have skyrocketed 
in price since the war. Divorce has gone up 192 
per cent, if we remember the statistics aright. The 
mean [sic] alimony paid by luminaries of the 
screen has passed all bounds of reason. It is esti- 
mated that these two increases alone affect 93.8 per 
cent of all picture stars. Personal press agents now 
actually demand $50 a week. Rambling slope-side 
mansions in Beverly Hills, once obtainable at 
$35,000, today bring $100,000. Japanese servants, 
utterly indespensable, insist on receiving $100 a 
month, and when one has four of them. . . . Really 
the price of these necessities has become so high 
that some of the feminine stars are almost unable 
to maintain a titled husband around the house, 
even temporarily. What in the world are heartless 
producers thinking of — cutting salaries! 
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World Naval Strength and the 
Geneva Problem 


HE knotty problem confronting the Geneva 

conferees who are struggling to fuse the 

British, Japanese, and American limitations 
proposals into a compromise satisfactory to all three 
is better appreciated after one has taken something 
more than a cursory glance at the world naval 
line-up today, the strength of the powers in ships 
not now subject to limitations, and the interesting 
naval programs which have been carried out since 
the five-power pact was signed at Washington. 

With the exception of Italy, each nation which 
signed the Washington agreement has a world pre- 
ponderance in some one type of craft. Great Britain 
possesses the most light cruisers, so effective in 
guarding far-flung routes of trade. Japan leads in 
heavy submarines with wide cruising radius, strong 
weapons for any Pacific fuss in which Western 
powers would be forced to use capital ships and 
cruisers extensively. The United States has an 
apparent excess of destroyers, most of which, how- 
ever, were hastily built during the World War to 
combat German submarines and are not now kept in 
commission. France, merely an observer at Geneva, 
and for very good reasons, has the world’s greatest 
tonnage in light submarines, considered as most 
effective in the converging sea lanes of the English 
Channel and the Mediterranean. 

Post-Washington building programs for ships not 
limited by the five-power pact furnish ample evi- 
dence that new limitation steps are necessary. 
Recent rapid construction of submarines and de- 
stroyers by France and Japan has given Great 
Britain no little cause for consternation, and no 
doubt in a large measure moved President Coolidge 
to propose the Geneva Conference. No sooner had 
limitations been placed on capital ships in 1922 than 
France hurried home to launch a great building pro- 
gram in the unlimited classes. When the pact was 
signed she had just six submarines. She now has 
built, is building, or has appropriated for an aggre- 
gate of forty-five, with the heaviest combined ton- 
nage of light under-sea boats in the world. After 
Washington she sextupled her submarine strength 
and more than doubled that of her destroyers. Japan, 
too, was quick to start work on these types. The 
ink was scarcely dry on the Washington agreement 
when she began building submarines and destroyers, 
Prior to the Washington Conference she had twenty- 
nine submarines and forty-nine destroyers. Since 
that time she has laid down or made appropriations 
for thirty-nine submarines of all classes and forty- 
three destroyers. She now leads the world in both 
number and tonnage of heavy under-sea boats. It is 
obvious why the proposals are at odds. 

Following are. tables which show approximations 


of the actual or already financed naval strength of | 
each of the nations which signed the Washington 
agreement. In themselves they speak eloquently: 


Mopern Cruisers 
(s-inch to 8-inch guns; 3,000 to 10,000 tons; speed, 27 knots plus 






























































Built, building, i - 
Saat enaraae ‘oted : Present ratio ferns, 
Ships Tons Ships Toms 
Great Britain......... 54 332,290 | 5.00 5.00 5.00 
JAPRB Es os sco cick th 25 156,205 | 2.31 2.35 3-00 
United States......... 1§ 125,000 | 1.38 1.88 5.00 
WRI Ss ooio sic cco s eRe 10 = 80,350 | 0.93 9-00.93 1.67 
Nts Se an Ameer 10 = §0,784 | 1.20 0.76 1.67 
FLeet SusmarineEs, First Line 
(Over 1,000 tons each; speed, 20 knots plus) 
Built, building ‘ 
— appropriated for Present ratio Bo por 
Ships Tons Ships Toms 
Lo ce eMipeincen ante gen 23. 32,080 | 7.19 6.81 3.00 
} oe 0 eer se 16 23,565 | §.00 = §.00 5.00 
United States......... 9 15,675 | 2.81 3.32 5.00 
PMNCOE isi ias.4 Mie sasered 7 12,998 | 2.19 2.76 1.67 
1 | | aan PE aan 4 §,200 | 1.25 1.10 1.67 
SusMarings, First Line 
(700 tons plus; speed, 13 knots plus) 
Built, building, A 
Rae; appronetated fo Present ratio Bo pond 
: .| Ships Toms Ships Tons 
United States......... 500 43,822 | 8.62 8.41 5.00 
VRPMI a ss.sscccncseeeee 45 36,497 | 7.76 7.00 3.00 
PEAHCO.. occ cece ded 38 «= 44,130 | 6.55 8.47 1.67 
Britain, . 0.0 ..%0,0002 op 29. 26,040 | 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Cr ae een rere 18 14,312 | 3.10 2.75 1.67 
First-Line DEsTROYERS 
Built, building, 
Sites oppretriated Jor Present ratio Sos. 
Ships Tons Ships Tons 
United States......... 276 §=329,153 | 7.30 7.29 5.00 
MMMM Ss ois 5s scence: 171 197,115 | §.00 5.00 5.00 
nn SRE Eee CBr a: 92 105,880] 2.54 2.48 3.00 
PSCC hss scoccce nase 45 56,622] 13.54 1.93 1.67 
bs) <b a AR ane Sis rat: 35 37,223 | 1.14 1.14 1.67 














The following reveals the building programs of the 
five nations for classes not limited by the Washing- 
ton agreement, and instituted since the five-power 
pact was signed. Figures include ships laid down and_ 
already financed. 























TYPE SHIP U. S. | Britain} JAPAN | FRANcE | ITALY 
Light Cruisers......... 5 14 12 7 2 
Destroyer Leaders.....) — _ 4 9 _ 
Destroyers...........- — 2 43 25 16 
Submarines, All Classes.} 3 10 39 39 13 
Gunboats............. 6 4 4 I _ 
Mine Sweepers........ _ 6 oa 9 
Submarine Tenders.... I 2 3 _ 





A moment’s study of the above table clearly 
indicates why the United States called the confer. 
ence at Geneva. 
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The Power Behind Prohibition 


By Charles G. Ross 


HE Anti-Saloon League lobby, as every 
Congressman knows, is the most proficient 
and effective extragovernmental agency that 

ever sought to influence legislation or dictate ap- 
pointments. Also, it is the most impudent. Recent 


delvings into the records of the League in Washing- 
ton and in Westerville, Ohio, its headquarters, have 


department “unless hampered by undue influence 
from his superior officers.”’ Wheeler foresaw the defi- 
nite possibility of “some trouble with the Secretary 
of the Treasury.” The League succeeded not only in 
putting Haynes at the top of the enforcement serv- 
ice, but in naming a large number of his subordi- 
nates. “We have never had as many friends in these 


brought to light an al- 
most incredible story of 
its meddling with the 
processes and personnel 
of the Government. To 
a really astonishing 
degree, the League is 
the Government. 

After John F.Kramer, 
the first Prohibition 








The Anti-Saloon League might almost be called ‘‘the 
teeth in prohibition.” This nation-wide organization 
keeps a watchful eye over the President, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Congress, and all men who can help 
or hinder the dry cause. Mr. Ross, Washington corre- 
spondent of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, has recently 
been investigating the wide-flung activities of this or- 
ganization. His article tells to a large extent why pro- 

hibition reigns in these United States 


responsible positions as 
we now have,” boasted 
Wheeler. He added that 
if more money had been 
available, his labors 
would have been even 
more fruitful. 

The administration of 
the enforcement service 
by Haynes was in strict 


Commissioner, went out 


conformity with the 








of office and into the 

ranks of the League’s lecturers, at $7,500 a year, the 
League set out to name his successor. This was at 
the time of the great scramble for spoils that marked 
the coming of the “Ohio gang” to the capital. Two 
Ohio factions wanted the dry commissionership; one 
was for Newton Fairbanks and the other for Roy 
Asa Haynes, an obscure country editor. The League 
got behind Haynes in what Wayne B. Wheeler, the 
dry field marshal, declared in a confidential report to 
his executive committee was the most difficult con- 
test it had faced in its campaign for the selection of 
“satisfactory” officials. 

Wheeler got to work. He labored to such good 
effect that four months after the inauguration of 
President Harding he was able to report victory. In 
-a communiqué from the patronage battle front he 
told the story of the great contest: 


I had the assurance from the Administration that 
no one would be appointed for this position who was 
objectionable to us, and I proceeded at every step in 
the faith that this promise would be kept. . . . 

The fight became so intense that the President for 
several days would not see even the Senator from 
Ohio [Willis] concerning this matter. There were lit- 
erally hundreds of people in the city working for the 
various candidates. We had the assurance from the 
White House every few days that if Major Haynes 
was not appointed, I would have another opportu- 
nity to be heard as to second choice. . . . We had 
matters so arranged that the second choice would 
have been quite as satisfactory, but we never had to 
reach it. 


He had every reason to believe, added Wheeler, 
that Haynes would make a success of the prohibition 


League’s desires. For all 
practical purposes, his office was an Anti-Saloon 
League annex. He was given to the issuance of 
sugary statements claiming the success of prohibi- 
tion. From his bureau, for the enlightenment of the 
press, figures showing the number of arrests by dry 
agents flowed in an endless stream. He made “pep” 
speeches at dry meetings. One of his ideas, eventu- 
ally squelched, was to spend $50,000 on a poster 
campaign to “educate” the public into observance 
of the dry laws. He was, in short, the perfect male 
Pollyanna. Nothing quite like him had ever before 
been seen in Washington. Nothing like him will be 
seen again. 


M* UTES of the League’s executive committee 
show Haynes as both government official 
and League servant. Soon after his appointment, he 
and his chief assistant went before a meeting of the 
committee and were “received with enthusiasm.” 
He said that with the support of the League he 
would succeed in his office and without it he would 
fail. Immediately after the death of President Hard- 
ing, Haynes sent an emergency call to Arthur J. 
Davis, a League official, now its New York State 
superintendent, to come to Washington. Davis 
came and, as he subsequently reported, remained 
“on guard” during the absenceof Wayne B. Wheeler 
in Europe. Davis and Haynes “codperated in cer- 
tain matters of vital importance.” One other in- 
stance will suffice to show the close relationship 
between Haynes and the League. In November, 
1925, dry leaders throughout the country were 
aroused by a bitter attack on prohibition-enforce- 
ment methods by Gifford Pinchot, then governor of 
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Pennsylvania. A copy of the Pinchot speech was sent 
to Secretary Mellon by the Rev. A. J. Barton of 
Kansas City, chairman of the League’s executive 
committee. Mellon replied to Dr. Barton in general, 
guarded terms, but the useful Haynes, alert to keep 
the League fully informed, added his own “personal 
and confidential” report on the Pinchot charges. 
This, as he wrote to Dr. Barton, was “for the infor- 
mation of your committee only.” 


HEELER’S foreboding of trouble between 

Haynes and his superiors was well grounded. 
His flamboyant methods appealed to neither Secre- 
tary Mellon nor Internal Revenue Commissioner 
Blair. They would have ‘-ared him out long before 
they did if the Anti-Saic sn League had not inter- 
vened. Observe the League in action. The minutes of 
the executive committee for May 17, 1923, show 
Wheeler reporting that a break between Haynes and 
Blair had become inevitable, and suggesting that a 
“strong” letter be written to President Harding. 
The letter was prepared and sent. One of the draft- 
ing committee was William H. Anderson, then the 
superintendent of the New York Anti-Saloon 
League, who was afterwards sent to jail for misuse of 
League funds. In a statement to the executive com- 
mittee on November 25, 1924, Wheeler said that 
four separate efforts had been made to displace 
Haynes, but that on each occasion the League had 
been able to “offset the drive.” The League finally, 
only a few weeks ago, had to submit to the ousting of 
Haynes, but it received as compensation the scalp 
of the able Brig. Gen. Lincoln C. Andrews, who was 
allowed to resign. 

Figures obtained by the Reed Campaign Funds 
Investigating Committee of the Senate show that 
the Anti-Saloon League and its thirty-seven State 
branches, from 1920 to 19265 inclusive, received and 
disbursed more than $13,000,000. A large part of this 
was drummed up by 


January 1, 1925, that during the preceding ten years 
the subscription department had held 21,889 mass 
meetings, at which more than $17,000,000 was col- 
lected. Between 1914 and 1926, according to exhibits 
gathered by the Reed committee, the American 
Issue paid out $645,934 in speakers’ salaries. Of this 
amount, $171,249 went to former Congressman 
Richmond P. Hobson, the “father of the Eighteenth 
Amendment.” 

Heading the League’s lobby in Washington is 
Wayne B. Wheeler, a man of extraordinary ability. 
He testified before the Reed committee that he 
receives a salary of $8,000 a year. If he were paid by 
the results he has achieved, he would get more than 
the President. Not only is he able; he is indefatigable 
in a wide field of activity. He helps to draft the dry 
legislation of Congress; he cracks the whip over 
waverers in the dry ranks; he directs a nation-wide 
political machine; he runs a press bureau; he argues 
cases in court; he works upon officials, from Presi- 
dents down, to procure the appointment of men 
satisfactory to the League; he propagandizes the 
Federal judiciary; he interferes with enforcement 
plans that he disapproves. 

Take, for example, the last-named item. He op- | 
posed some of the features of the decentralization 
plan that General Andrews purposed to put into 
effect. Protests were at once sent to the President, 
Secretary Mellon, and General Andrews. The result 
was set out in a report by Wheeler to the executive 
committee in September, 1925: “We prevented the 
original plan from going through for complete 
decentralization.” 

As a propagandist Wheeler is sui generis. He 
attempts more and accomplishes more than any 
other press agent in Washington. He overlooks no 
opportunity. Some conception of his thoroughness 
may be gathered from a report which he made to the 
League’s executive committee in November, 1924. 

This tells, with pardon- 





paid speakers, includ- 
ing members of Con- 
gress who received 
“honorariums.” Re- 
porting to the execu- 
tive committee in 1925 
on the League’s success 
in raising money 
through “the powerful 
propaganda of numer- 





Portrait of the Dry Field Marshal 


Heading the League’s lobby in Washington is 
Wayne B. Wheeler, a man of extraordinary ability. 
He helps to draft the dry legislation of Congress; he 
directs a nation-wide political machine; he runs a 
press bureau; he argues cases in court; he works 
upon officials from Presidents down; he propa- 
gandizes the Federal judiciary; he interferes with 

enforcement plans that he disapproves 


able pride, how he put 
out dry propaganda in 
the guise of magazine 
articles signed by 
prominent persons, 
and thus was able to 
quote his own stuff as 
coming from unbiased 
sources; how he as- 
sisted special writers 








ous well-attended 

meetings throughout the whole country,” Dr. How- 
ard H. Russell, founder of the League, cited the fact 
that a four months’ tour by the late William Jen- 
nings Bryan in 1919 brought in more than $700,000. 
An important adjunct of the League for the collec- 
tion of money is the American Issue Publishing 
Company of Westerville. Dr. Ernest H. Cherring- 
ton, general manager of the company, reported on 


in the preparation of 
articles on prohibition; how he got his “re- 
leases” carried by wet papers of wide circulation; 
how he supplied data to Congressmen for their 
speeches; how he sent out “ready-for-use material” 
to college debating teams, professors, Sunday-school 
teachers, preachers, and women’s clubs. 

In a report about a year later Wheeler told of the 
success of a timely publicity stunt. A series of eleven 
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articles on prohibition, for which the Anti-Saloon 
League furnished the material, had been published 
in a general magazine. In order to place the articles 
where they would do the most good, the League 
bought 4,000 copies of the magazine and sent them 
to members of Congress, United States judges, dis- 
trict attorneys, college presidents, and others of a 
carefully chosen list. The articles were circulated 
just vat the publication of the unfavorable report 
on prohibition by the research department of the 
Federal Council of Churches. 

“The letters I have received from Congressmen 
concerning the eleven articles and the report of the 
Federal Council of Churches,” said Wheeler, “‘in- 
dicated that they needed just the material that we 
got to them to prevent some of them getting weak 
knees about the success of prohibition.” 

Wheeler obtains free distribution for a great 
amount of his propaganda by having it inserted in 
the Congressional Record by dry Congressmen. In a 
report to the executive committee in January, 1925, 
he mentioned Congressmen Summers of Washing- 
ton, Hudson of Michigan, and Cramton of Michigan 
as among those who had aided the dry cause by 
“putting valuable information” into the Record. In 
another report for the same year, the Anti-Saloon 
League is revealed as the financial “angel” of an 
official investigation by the Alcoholic Liquor Traffic 
Committee of the House of Representatives, headed 
by Congressman Grant M. Hudson of Michigan. 
The League minutes show that Wheeler paid part of 
the expenses of this committee and supplied much 
of the material for its report. By this master stroke 
the League got its propaganda into an official docu- 
ment of the United States — a document carrying, 
as Wheeler pointed out to his executive committee, 
“a Government sanction that will make it valuable 
not only at home, but abroad.” 


HE League in politics works for the single 

end of nominating and electing men who will 
vote “right” — that is to say, as it dictates — on all 
questions pertaining to prohibition. A man may be 
a lusty drinker and yet receive the ardent support of 
the League if he votes dry. He may be a teetotaler 
and yet find himself the object of a savage attack if 
he objects tg the principle of prohibition. Nor does 
his attitude toward the tariff, the farm problem, 
campaign slush funds, or any other save the wet- 
and-dry issue affect the League’s view of him. One 
test, and one alone, is applied. 

The League’s leaders, and notably Wayne B. 
Wheeler, are intense political realists. They never let 
sentiment interfere with business. A case in point 
was the last Illinois Senatorial election. Unable, after 
the disclosures by the Reed committee, to stomach 
Frank L. Smith, the Republican nominee, some of 
the drys of the State brought about the nomination 
of Hugh Magill on an independent ticket. But 


Smith, however inferior to Magill in other respects, 
measured up to him in the one test that counted. 
He, too, was dry. That fact outweighed all objec- 
tions. The League without hesitation threw its sup- 
port to Smith and against Magill on the sole ground 
that Smith had the better chance to win against the 
wet Democratic nominee. “We have met the enemy 
and they are ours,” Wheeler reported to his execu- 
tive committee after the November elections. He 
recounted their successes in various States and de- 
clared they could have done even better if they had 
had more money. 


A WARY eye is kept on the judiciary as well 
as on Congress by the League. In the minutes 
of the executive committee meetings are frequent 
references to Wheeler’s activity for or against 
aspirants to the Federal bench. He told the com- 
mittee near the beginning of the Harding Adminis- 
tration that he had a “good working understanding” 
with both the prohibition unit and the Department 
of Justice. In June, 1925, he reported that President 
Coolidge and the Department of Justice had “‘mani- 
fested a very helpful spirit in recent appointments.” 
In a specific recital of his achievements, he quoted to 
the committee a newspaper article which said that a 
New Jersey Federal judge had been appointed by 
President Coolidge over the protest of the Republi- 
can Senator from that State “by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of Wayne B. Wheeler.” 

The minutes of the executive committee meetings 
are brightened by a number of interesting narra- 
tives. There is, for example, the story of how a 
“press release” virtually accusing President Cool- 
idge of malfeasance in office, because of existing 
methods of prohibition enforcement, was withheld 
from publication by the margin of a single vote. 
There is the story of how $10,000 of funds appro- 
priated by Congress for the expenses of an Interna- 
tional Congress Against Alcoholism was diverted to 
other uses, including the employment of a press 
agent, and of how the money was paid back to the 
State Department in order to avert a scandal. There 
is the documented story of Mr. McAdoo’s solicita- 
tion of Anti-Saloon League support in 1924. 

But the story that best deserves telling in this 
year of 1927, when thoughts are turned toward the 
1928 Presidential campaign, is that of a “personal 
and confidential” letter from Dr. Barton to Haynes, 
which somehow got into the minutes: “If Al Smith 
should succeed in getting the Democratic nomina- 
tion in the present confused situation,” wrote the 
chairman of the executive committee in December, 
1925, “he will defeat Coolidge or any other man that 
the Republicans may name.” 

There was a good deal more of the letter, but those 
are the words that stand out. Amazing words, when 
read against the boast of the League that no wet 
has the remotest chance of being elected President! 
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Radio Steals the Press’ Thunder 


By Silas Bent 


Recently the first ‘‘radio newspaper’’ was printed. 
Is it possible that the future will see a radio-news- 
paper printing plant in every home? They used to say 
that the movies would cut into newspaper revenue, 
giving regular readers something else to do in their 
spare time. Now editors are looking somewhat askance 
at radio which they are just beginning to realize is 

stealing at least a share of their thunder 


rT wWELATEDLY 
B and a little bit- 
terly, news- 

paper publishers have 
awakened to the ri- 
valry of radio. They 
might possibly have 
taken their cue back in 
the ’nineties, when 


head and shoulders 
above the newspapers. 
What printed page 
could carry the magic 
of Martinelli’s voice? 
Even better than the 
Sunday rotogravure 
section or the tabloid 
picture paper, radio 
reached the illiterate 








Marconi began tele- 
graphing by wireless, 
for it was but a step from telegraphy to telephony, 
and but a step further to broadcasting. When Hor- 
ace Greeley witnessed a demonstration of the 
magnetic telegraph he said to Morse: “You are 
going to turn the newspaper office upside down with 
your invention.” Wireless telegraphy boded an even 
more noteworthy revolution, but apparently there 
was no Horace Greeley to foresee it. 

Even when the manufacture of radio receiving 
sets achieved the status of an industry in 1920, 
newspaper publishers slumbered in fancied security. 
Even when the industry, during the next five years, 
multiplied its sales three hundredfold, they refused 
to heed the alarm clock. Not until 5,000,000 families 
began to gathet about the loud-speaker did the 
publishers as a body yawn, stretch themselves, and 
ask what it was all about. The answer was that it 
was all about entertainment, news, and advertising. 
It was all about their own particular field — about 
and above it. 

The awakening was embittered because the pub- 
lishers had taken this novelty to their bosoms and 
nourished it. They treated it as news because of its 
newness, and they nourished it because they wanted 
the advertising accounts of its manufacturers. And 
then radio bit the hand which had fed it. “Space in 
the air,” at a price as high as $4,000 an hour, began 
competing with the white space of newsprint. De- 
partment stores maintained their own stations; that 
dreaded upstart, the “daily shopping news,” as- 
cended from the printed dodger to the upper atmos- 
pheres. There came into being the advertising 
agency specializing in the aérial billboard. About 
radio advertisements there is this disadvantage, 
that they must be used chiefly for the promotion of 
good will, rather than for direct selling appeal. But 
they have the incalculable and appealing power of 
constant iteration. 

And the ingrate sold its advertising, even as the 
publishers sold their papers, by wearing the cap and 
bells. It staged vaudeville and grand opera, crop 
reports and Chautauquas. As an entertainer it stood 


as well as the literate. 
If it is easier to look at pictures than read, as the 
tabloids have amply shown, howmucheasier to listen! 

Nor is there any longer a “natural monopoly” of 
the day’s tidings. Summaries of local news, stock- 
exchange reports, weather forecasts, speeches of the 
President, the proceedings of national conventions, 
and bulletins of big news events resound to listening 
myriads before the newspapers can get them into 
type. One does not merely read what the President 
has said, one hears him say it. The broadcaster de- 
scribes sport events as they happen, and his an- 
nouncements cut in severely on newspaper sales. 
Just as London publishers found that when their 
posters told too much about news events, circulation 
fell off, so American publishers have found that 
readers lose interest in certain kinds of news when 
the bloom has been taken from it. 


HEN the publisher rubbed his eyes and 
looked closely at his paper he found that he 
was not only giving reams of free space to radio, but 
— sharper than a serpent’s tooth! — free space to 
the radio advertisers. Who, for instance, were the 
Ipana Troubadours, billed daily in the programs 
which he printed free for nothing? Who were they, 
indeed, but the hirelings of a tooth-paste manu- 
facturer! And what was the Eveready Hour? It was 
the advertisement of a safety razor. Radio batteries, 
insect poisons, typewriters, hotels, ginger ales, 
candy shops, cough drops, Persian rugs, chain 
grocery stores, automobile tires, shoe polishes, 
talking machines— what not?—enjoyed their 
little moment in the air and it was paid for; but for 
mention in the papers there was not a farthing, 
Worse, the publisher learned that solicitors of radio 
advertising accounts promised their clients news- 
paper publicity which the clients couldn’t wheedle, 
as a rule, from solicitors of newspaper advertising. 
New York publishers escaped temporarily from 
the dilemma by censoring radio programs, The 
Ipana Troubadours became mere “entertainers,” 
and the Eveready Hour, “soloists.” There was a 
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great howl from the readers, the advertisers, and 
the broadcasting stations. Why, asked the billiard- 
table manufacturer who had paid for the broadcast- 
ing of the second act of “Faust,” — along with 
mention of his commodity, — give free space to a 
commercial enterprise like horse racing and refuse to 
mention me in connection with a truly uplifting 
performance? Why, asked the program manager, 
devote twenty or thirty or forty columns to a prize 
fight and refuse a single line to the “Happiness 
Boys”? There need be no fear, said the president of 
a broadcasting company soothingly, that radio will 
replace the newspaper or destroy it. 

But the publishers were obdurate. They knew 
that a Newark department store counted its gain 
from a radio station at many times the cost; that a 
Cleveland trust company had used radio advertising 
two years, and regarded it as highly profitable; 
that every advertising appropriation was eagerly 
watched and sought by the newcomer. The pub- 
lishers were obdurate, that is to say, until the 
Scripps-Howard group entered the New York field 
by the purchase of the Telegram and refused to play 
marbles with them. The Telegram printed uncen- 
sored radio programs; and so, at once, in self-defense 
did the other papers. 

Efforts to check the broadcasting of news were 
equally ineffective. At the beginning of 1927 there 
were nearly one hundred newspapers, including 
most of the big ones, owning stations or leasing time 
on radio programs. They refused to listen when 
warned that the goblins ’ud git ’em ef they didn’t 
watch out. At regular intervals — one on a twenty- 
four-hour basis — they broadcast the tidings of the 
world, often from their own towers. 

Obviously, the scope of radio as a news carrier 
was limited. It could not be expected to report legal 
decisions and much other weighty matter. To set off 
against that was the fact that it did not report 
scandal nor exploit bathing beauties. The program 
manager of the national radio chain said: “We 
picture the typical radio audience as composed of 
the man, his wife, and their children, seated in 
the parlor of their home. We could not broadcast 
scandal and crime to them and survive. You can 
lock your door against the ‘scandal’ newspaper, 
not against radio.” 


OMETIMES program managers act as censors 
in a way to arouse antagonism. One of them 
substituted a church vesper service for Victor Ber- 
ger’s views on Socialism, cutting in on his speech. 
Representative Emanuel Celler’s remarks on George 
Washington were censored in advance by substitu- 
ting the word “wager” for “gamble,” “by heaven” 
for “by God,” and by deleting the statement that 
the Father of his Country occasionally lied, as well 
as that he liked good wine and bought rum for his 
constituents. A play calculated to show that war 


with Mexico might be precipitated by capitalist 
interests was forbidden an aérial outlet. There have 
been many such instances; and Congressman Celler 
says that their multiplication will mean an even 
stricter censorship than is provided by the present 
law governing broadcasting. 

Newspaper publishers took a hand in influencing 
the formulation of this law, which set up a Radio 
Commission. The board of five, appointed by the 
President, can silence any station by revoking its 
license. It has power to insist that each station keep 
a record of all speeches delivered from it. There is no 
provision for censorship before the fact, but the Com- 
mission has the power of suppression after the 
fact, and may exercise as great an authority over the 
spoken word in the air as the Postmaster-General 
exercises over the printed word in the mails. 


.. is no provision against advertising, nor 
against the dissemination of news; there is no 
tax imposed on publicity even when it gives retail 
prices, as some radio advertising now does. This may 
have been a disappointment to the radio committee 
of the American Newspaper Publishers Association, 
which played, its chairman reported, “an important 
part in shaping the destinies of the art and science of 
radio during the past year” — while the radio bill 
was being drawn and passed. Walter A. Strong, the 
chairman, headed a codrdinating committee which 
opened headquarters in Washington and got its 
views before Congress. “The fact that the compro- 
mise bill to a very large extent follows the recom- 
mendations of the codrdinating committee,” said 
Chairman Strong, “is in itself significant.” 

_ The regulation of radio was thus taken out of the 
Department of Commerce, where Secretary Herbert 
Hoover’s management had proved ineffective and 
unsatisfactory. Congress, itself incompetent to cope 
with the weighty problems involved, passed them on 
characteristically to a commission. It had done this 
in the case of transportation, telegraph and tele- 
phone communications, the tariff, commerce, oil, 
water, and so on; and its action in regard to radio 
but added another to an enormous agglomera- 
tion of “independent executive” bureaucracies in 
Washington. 

The new commission set about straightening out 
the chaos which had prevailed in broadcasting, and 
won praise at the outset by its disposition to keep 
hands off programs. The broadcasters promised to 
regulate themselves in that direction. The National 
Broadcasting Company, which dominated the 
field, put itself on record as recognizing its obligation 
to the public, and asserted that it would distribute 
impartially both sides of controversial questions. 
Whether this arrangement would prove more satis- 
factory than the open governmental censorship 
practiced in Soviet Russia and Great Britain was sub- 
ject to question. The fact (Continued on page 48) 
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© Steichen Frederick Bradley Frederick Bradley 


THREE EXAMPLES OF THE MODERN SPIRIT IN DESIGN AS APPLIED TO SILKS 


AT THE LEFT IS A DESIGN FROM STEICHEN’S PHOTOGRAPHIC SPOTLIGHT ON ‘‘CIGARETTES AND MATCHES."’ ‘“‘ACCESSORIES,” IN THE CENTER, IS HELEN DRYDEN’S 
REACTION TO THE AMERICAN SCENE; IT INCLUDES HIGH HATS, HIGH HEELS, TAXIS, AND COCKTAIL SHAKERS. AT THE RIGHT IS RENE CLARKE’S ‘‘STADIUM,” 
WHICH RECOGNIZES THE AMERICAN GENIUS FOR VICARIOUS EXERCISE 


ART -WORKS FOR A LIVING * 


While the Paris Exposition of 1925 Brought International Attention to Modern 
Design for Articles in Everyday Use, the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York Has Done Much to Encourage American Industrial Art. 

Now a Great Department Store Has Carried a Variant 
of the Same Message to the Shoppers Themselves 
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A VIEW OF THE GALLERIES DESIGNED BY LEE SIMONSON FOR THE NOVEL EXPOSITION IN THE STORE OF R. H. MACY AND COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
NOTABLY EFFECTIVE IS THE INGENIOUS USE OF CORK FLOORING COMPOSITIONS AS BACKGROUND FOR THE EXHIBITS 
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A DETAIL OF ONE OF THE STEHLI SILK DISPLAYS AT THE THIS PAINTING BY KEES VAN CCNGEN INSPIRED THE 

MACY EXPOSITION SHOWING IN THE CENTER AN AIR- PRINTED SILK ON THE LEFT OF THIS PICTURE OF ONE OF 

PLANE PATTERN AND AT THE RIGHT A SKYSCRAPER THE CHENEY DISPLAYS AT MACY’S. A WORKING DRAWING 
DESIGN IS AT THE RIGHT 


fiona 


Frederick Bradley , 


**COLLEGIATE"* IS ONE OF JOHN HELD, JR’S, CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SECTION OF AMERICAN PRINTS. THIS WAS DISPLAYED BOTH AT 
MACY'S AND IN THE TENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION AT THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
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THE APPLICATION OF STYLIZED DESIGN 
THEORIES TO ARTICLES OF PRACTICAL 
UTILITY IS DEMONSTRATED IN THIS 
PANEL OF HARDWARE WHICH WAS ORIG- 
INALLY SHOWN IN THE PARIS EXHIBI- 
TION AND HAS RECENTLY BEEN PART 
OF THE EXHIBIT TOURING THE LARGER 
AMERICAN CITIES 


AT THE LEFT BELOW IS A FRENCH CON- 
CEPTION OF A LIBRARY CORNER IN GOOD 
TASTE AS REVEALED AT THE PARIS EX- 
POSITION. AND AT THE LOWER RIGHT 
IS PAUL THEODORE FRANKL'S IDEA OF 
THE CORRECT INTERIOR FOR THE LAND 
OF SKYSCRAPERS. THIS ROOM IS A PART 
OF THE MACY EXPOSITION 
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THE PONT ALEXANDRE III, WHICH CROSSES THE SEINE IN THE 
MIDDLE OF THE EXPOSITION AREA AT PARIS, WAS ARRANGED 
TO HOUSE THE EXHIBITS OF INDIVIDUAL CRAFTSMEN 


ONE OF THE BOOTHS USED BY MAISON SAPIT AT PARIS FOR 
THE DISPLAY OF SOME OF THEIR DRESS GOODS 


IN THIS ROOM ARE ASSEMBLED SOME OF THE VARIED EX- 

HIBITS SELECTED FROM THE PARIS EXPOSITION FOR A TOUR 

OF EIGHT LARGE AMERICAN CITIES. EVERYTHING FROM 

WROUGHT-IRON FIRE SCREENS TO TAPESTRIES AND BRIC-A- 
BRAC IS REPRESENTED IN THE COLLECTION 
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Modern Art and the Machine Age 


By William H. Baldwin 


HINGS are coming to the pass where the 

| - New York housewife doffs the artist’s smock 

in which she has been doing the housework 

only. to don the critic’s cloak as she surveys the 

newest wares in her favorite shops. For art has crept 

into the department stores and is beginning to 

flourish like the green bay tree. It is already so sure 

of itself that it is offended when capitalized as 

“Art,” and it talks without self-consciousness of 
modern design applied to articles in everyday use. 

Apparently this latest trend was first recognized 
one spring morning two or three months ago when 
an employee in Macy’s department store removed 
the cover from her counter in preparation for the 
day’s business and discovered a clandestine relation 
between Beauty and Utility. The matter was at 
once referred to the executive offices, and after due 
consideration it was decided to face the facts and 
forestall any scandal by recognizing this love match 
and giving it the dignity of a formal ceremony. 
Robert W. DeForest, president of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, and Dr. John H. Finley, acting 
president of the Arts Council of New York City, 
functioned as the high priests, and the Macy Art- 
in-Trade Exposition was launched. 

Lee Simonson, ‘stage designer for the Theatre 
Guild, and Miss Virginia Hamill, who is finding the 
career of stylist a most congenial and successful one, 
served as director and as executive director, re- 
spectively, of the exposition, and saw to it that both 
background and exhibits were in keeping with this 
spirit. Commenting on his work, Mr. Simonson said: 


In designing the setting for the exhibition I have 
tried to tell its story just as I try to tell the theme of 
a play in its stage setting. In general, the theme of the 
Art-in-Trade Exposition is that art in this age has to 
be simplified if it is going to be produced on a large 
enough scale for most people to afford and enjoy it. 

The backgrounds have been kept simple and 
severe in accord with the modern tendency which is 
so aptly illustrated in the construction of our newest 
skyscrapers. By the use of woods of such natural 
beauty as California redwood and of the newer 
fabricated materials which have interesting textures 
and colors, it has been possible to achieve striking 
results. A certain compressed cork product, for 
instance, used on the walls instead of the floor, be- 
comes an effective background for pictures and tex- 
tiles, and a rubber product finished to imitate onyx 
provides a happy medium for the display of the small 
objets d’art. One interesting construction feature of 
the galleries is the fact that only one curve — a win- | 
dow — has been used anywhere in the settings. All 
ornamentation has been eliminated, yet beautiful 


effects have been created by breaking up flat sur- ~ 
faces with angles and by combining materials, each 
of distinctive texture or color. 

This is indeed a machine age. Artists must recog- 
nize that fact, but that does not mean that they must__ 
bow down to it. Indeed, a golden opportunity has. 
been created which is theirs if they will grasp it. 
The spirit of the machine age is quantity production 
at a low cost per unit with rapid consumption and 
frequent changes in style and design. It has resulted 
in a tremendous widening of the variety of articles in 
everyday use as generally accepted essentials of 
modern life. Take, for instance, the one field of glass 
and metal containers for toilet preparations. They 
can easily be of color combinations. that are really 
beautiful and of shapes that are pleasant to handle; 
for the cost of a better design is infinitesimal per 
unit. I recall that one manufacturer once advertised 
a toilet preparation by saying that as he could not 
improve his product he had improved the container. 
As for the creative artist demeaning himself by enter- 
ing this strictly utilitarian field, please remember 
that one of Cellini’s masterpieces was a saltcellar. 

Manufacturer and consumer are just beginning to 
appreciate the potentialities of a closer alliance be- 
tween creative art and trade. 


N this setting creative artists of such rank as 
Paul Manship, Hunt Diederich, Edgar Brandt, 
Weinold Reiss, Rockwell Kent, Arthur Crisp, Henry 
Varnum Poor, Lydia Bush Brown, George Jensen, 
William E. Rudge, and Bianchini Férier were glad 
to show specimens of their work. But of particular 
pe ct were the exhibits which showed direct 
relationship between creative art and large-scale 
production; in this the silk displays of Cheney 
Brothers and of the Stehli Silks Corporation were 
notable. Besides fantastic designs from the American 
scene the Stehli exhibit included a related display of 
Steichen photographs — in which striking designs 
are achieved by throwing high lights and shadows on 
common objects uncommonly arranged — and the 
silks designed from them. 

Supplementing the visual display was a series of 
daily talks by authorities on various aspects of art 
and good taste. Neysa McMein; three members of 
the Metropolitan .Museum’s staff; Paul Theodore 
Frankl, the originator of the ultramodern skyscraper 
furniture; Charles R. Richards, director of industrial 
art, General Education Board; Stanley R. McCand- 
less, instructor in stage lighting, department of 
drama at Yale University; and Alon Bement, di- 
rector of the Art Center, were among those who gave 
their views to crowded audiences in a special audi- 
torium built as a part of the exposition. 
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Russia Beyond the Border 


By A. M. Nikolaieff 


HEN the Bolshevist coup d'état of 1917 

W overturned the Imperial Government, it 
started an exodus which has scattered at 

least a million and a half Russian emigrants through- 
out the world. With their exile there arose a situa- 
tion for which hardly an historical precedent can 
be found. For these Russians — men and women 
having no territory and enjoying no rights of 
citizenship, yet conscious of cultural and spiritual 
unity — began to form a new nationality from 
the exiles of the old land which they called 
“ Zarubezbnaya Rus—Russia Beyond the Border.” 
Persons who love categories and comparisons 


of measures taken by the Soviet Government, the 
flow of emigrants has dwindled, although until 
recently the indications have been that “the tide 
had not reached its term” even after six years. 
According to the time when they left Russia, the 
elements in the emigration movement vary both 
as to the motives by which they were guided and — 
to a certain extent — as to their social standing. 
Those who left Russia after the warning peal of 
thunder in the first year of the revolution did so in 
order to escape from the storm which could be seen 
approaching. They belonged chiefly to the well-to- 


do middle or dourgeois class and were not in general 


have suggested parallels between 
this new Russian emigration and 
that older one in which fugitive 
revolutionaries fled Russia when 
the Czar was in power. But a 
fundamental difference exists be- 
tween the two bodies of exiles. 
The old emigration was insig- 
nificant in size; it included repre- 
sentatives only of certain definite 
classes, and was made up of 
individuals who lived outside 
their native land as a protest 
against the forms of state ad- 
ministration then existing. The 
new emigration, larger than the 
old, consists of groups repre- 
senting all social classes and a 





Will Russia’s exiles ever 
return to their native land 
under a new Government? A 
million and a half of them 
are scattered throughout the 
world, still conscious of their 
common homeland, still eager 
to maintain contacts with 
each other. The congress of 
emigrants which met in Paris 
last year, nine years after the 
revolution first developed, is 
one of the signs of the times, 
thinks Colonel Nikolaieff, who 
tells in this article of a nation 
without a country which has 
left the shattered ruins of 
autocracy firmly behind, and 

hopes to build anew 


prompted by any definite politi- 
cal purpose. They were followed 
by. a large number of refugees 
who emigrated when civil war 
was raging in the south, north, 
and west of European Russia 
and in Siberia. These saw the 
struggle, and many of them took 
part in it. All of them came to 
foreign lands as victims of the 
great experiment in pure Com- 
munism to which Russia was 
being subjected. In 1920 the 
civil war ended. The White 
armies of South Russia and 
whole groups of people con- 
nected with the White movement 
evacuated the country. This 


great variety of professions, and 
constitutes a protest not simply 





evacuation took place in two 
large waves. The first followed 








against forms of administration, 

but against the idea of abolishing the national state. 
. .Nor is a comparison possible between the new 
Russian emigration and the French exiles of the 
Eighteenth Century. For that was a comparatively 
small movement, limited to aristocrats and clergy- 
men; and the groups represented in it, because of 
the undeveloped means of communication at that 
time’ and the difficulty of maintaining relations, 
were practically out of touch with each other. In 
contrast, between the many groups and communi- 
ties of Russian emigrants there is a constant inter- 
change of thought which keeps them together 
in feeling. . 

The. process of the new Russian emigration 
extended over a period of six years, from 1917 to 
1922, during three of which — from 1918 to 1920, 
the time of the Red terror and civil war — the 
exodus was in: full flood. Since 1922, partly owing 
to changes in Communist policy, partly as a result 


Denikin’s catastrophe after his 
advance upon Moscow, and broke forth in the 
spring; the second came in the fall after Wrangel’s 
last stand in the Crimea. Constantinople, Cyprus, 
Egypt, Malta, the Balkan States, Tunis, every 
country in Europe, and later America, served as 
places of shelter for these Russian refugees. These 
two waves carried with them soldier and civilian, 
rich and poor, intellectual and illiterate, monarchist 
and socialist —in short, a microcosm of Russia. 
But for the greater part they were made up of 
people belonging to the cultured classes. 

A widely scattered mass of fugitives with an 
unforgettable experience in the past, uncertain of 
their future, with no means for existence, many of 
them in a desperate state — such was the character- 
istic picture presented by the Russian emigrants 
when they first made their appearance in great 
number in foreign lands. They were badly in need 
of charity at that time, and generous assistance 
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was given to them by the countries where they 
settled. With that assistance they were able to get 
over the first and most difficult stage of their life 
abroad, and gradually to find work. After that, a 
transition to the next stage of self-sustained exist- 
ence became possible. 

This transition marked the end of the status of 
the Russian emigrants as refugees, and began their 
existence as a political factor. The very fact that 
rather than return to Russia they chose to stay in 
foreign lands and— though unfamiliar with the 
language and ways of their new countries — to 
take work which they had been neither trained nor 
used to do was in itself an act of protest against the 
rule of Russia by the Communist International. 

Having settled in foreign lands for an indefinite 
time, the dispersed mass of Russian emigrants 
began gradually to assemble in groups and to form 
associations. A number of organizations sprang up 
— academic, parochial, political, professional, so- 
cial. These organizations, although scattered 
through various countries and holding different 
political views, were bound together by a common 
national purpose. They founded schools, newspapers, 
publishing houses, industrial enterprises, and theat- 
rical companies, and so began to exert an in- 
fluence in the countries where they were established. 
In some countries, as for instance in the Balkan 
nations, they contributed their services to bring 
the intellectual life up to a higher level. At the same 
time they continued abroad to combat Bolshevism. 
But whereas in Russia they had fought it with arms, 
here under new conditions they denounced the 
Communist rule in speech and press, trying to 
make clear its true nature and aims to the non- 
Russian public and to show how opposed it was to 
the spirit and interests not only of the Russian 
but of all other nations as well. 

Thus they codperated with the people inside 
Russia whose “passive resistance” to the Soviet 
administration they considered it their duty to 
continue to aid. Thanks to that resistance, as 
manifested by the “peasant pressure” against the 
extreme rule of the Bolsheviki, the Soviet Govern- 
ment in the last three or four years has been forced 
to make important concessions, and the whole 
Soviet system has undergone considerable trans- 
formation. Lately it has been reported that even 
more far-reaching changes and modifications may 
become necessary. 


| ie year the organized groups of emigrants, 
despite the divergences of opinion between 
them as to the future form of a Russian national 
government, made an attempt to achieve a general 
unity based on principles common to all factions. 
They had felt increasingly the disadvantage of 
appearing as a divided body in the eyes of the people. 
of Russia as well as of foreign countries, and they 


desired to demonstrate their underlying unity. The 
attempt consisted in calling a Russian congress in 
Paris. That event was an important landmark in 
the life of the emigrants, now nine years long, and 
it attracted the attention of the European and 
American press. But the news reports conveyed 
the impression, especially in the United States, 
that the Russian congress in Paris was more in the 
nature of a meeting of monarchists and dispossessed 
landlords, advocating the reéstablishment of au- 
tocracy and the restitution of seized estates. This 
was anything but a true picture. 


HE initiative in calling a congress, it is true, 
came from a group of monarchists; but none 

of them belonged to the party of so-called “legiti- 
mists” advocating a return to autocracy, As a 
matter of fact, that party, formed by an insig- 
nificant and uninfluential group, refused to send 
delegates and did not take part in the meetings: 
The aim of the men responsible for the idea of 
assembling the congress was to unite on a national 
platform all the Russians living “beyond the 
border” whether they belonged to parties of the 
Right or of the Left, and whether organized or not. 
Its task, as set forth by its chairman, Prof. Peter B. 
Struve, who called it “the only possible task under 
existing circumstances,” was to proclaim guiding 
ideas and make an appeal to Russians generally to 
rally around men embodying those ideas. The name 
which more than any other would be likely to serve 
as a rallying cry for the Russians abroad, it was 
contended, was that of the Grand Duke Nikolai 
Nikolaievitch. But the idea of putting at the head 
of a national movement a member of the imperial 
family proved unacceptable to the parties of the 
Left, and they declined to participate. They did not 
change their attitude even when the Grand Duke, 
after being consulted by the organizing group, 
expressed the opinion that the congress must not 
attempt to predetermine Russia’s future. Economié 
and political reforms, he argued, could only be 
worked out in Russia. He categorically stated that 
under no circumstances would he agree to be pro- 
claimed a national leader. Such an act, he foresaw, 
might create an impression in Russia that his 
leadership was to be forced on the people, and an 
impression in foreign countries that he was taking 
active part in a movement — perhaps in a struggle 
— for the overthrow of the Soviet Government. ' 
Thus the congress, when it met a year ago, was 
not made up of delegates belonging to Russiari 
organizations of all shades of opinion. Nevertheless, 
it represented a very large, probably the larger part 
of all the organized emigrants. Out of the 457 
delegates. who had been elected from various 
localities, 377 came to Paris and took part in the 
sessions, which lasted eight days. According to the 
schools of thought they represented, they fell into 
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three main divisions: Right, constitutionalists, 
and liberals. They included former landlords and 
peasants, clergymen, merchants, and workmen; 
Cossacks formed one tenth of the whole number. 


fii political credo of the emigrants represented 
in Paris was reflected in the resolutions passed 
by the congress and in a proclamation addressed to 
the Russian people. Among the resolutions, the one 
referring to the land question was perhaps the most 
significant. It established the principle that all 
landed estates which had passed into the possession 
of the peasants and were being worked by them 
must become their property; furthermore, that no 
criminal prosecutions for seizure of property during 
the revolution must be admitted. In another resolu- 
tion regarding the new independent states formed 
out of territory of the former Russian Empire, the 
congress expressed the opinion that their independ- 
ence must be recognized and that agreements safe- 
guarding their political and economic interests must 
be concluded. As to the future form of Russia’s gov- 
ernment, the following words in the proclamation 
addressed to the people of Russia showed clearly 
how the congress regarded the question: 


Our enemies frighten you by telling you that an 
overthrow of the present Communist rule will bring 
back the outlived old régime. Do not believe them. 
We desire only what you desire . . . 


The statement of these basic ideas may serve as 
evidence of the process of evolution through which 
thought among the emigrants has passed since the 


first period of their life abroad, especially if one 
takes into consideration the predominance of con- 
servative elements among the delegates. No such 
resolutions could have been passed if a congress of a 
similar composition had been called a few years ago; 
even in 1921-22, the conservative factions among 
the emigrants still cherished hopes for a return of 
seized land and reéstablishment of Russia’s control 
over the border countries, and still believed in the 
possibility of predetermining Russia’s future from 
the outside. 

One of the leaders of the Left, Prof. G. A. Alexin- 
ski, speaking at a Socialist meeting after the congress 
was. over, said that he could indorse in full the 
resolutions it had passed. A republican-democratic 
leader, Prof. P. N. Niliukoff, formerly Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in the revolutionary Provisional 
Government, remarked with regard to the resolution 
on the independence of the new states formed from 
the territory of the Russian Empire that “this de- 
cision is a very Left one, and even we of the Left 
have not yet made such a declaration.” These com- 
ments show that the divergence of opinion between 
the two camps of the Right and Left was not so wide 
as the opposite groups had in advance believed it to 
be. Hopes of bringing them eventually together have 
consequently been revived. 

From an international point of view, the chief 
interest and significance of the congress lies in the 
fact that for the first time it showed the Russian 
emigrants acting as a body. Thus it afforded an op- 
portunity of disclosing and developing among them 
“a growing sense of political realities.” 





Radio 


Here in this room, soft-carpeted, and calm 

In the assurance of its privacy, 

With heavy curtains drawn against the night, 

I once believed that I could be alone — 

My little self . . . all shut apart . . . content, 
From winnowing currents of a surging world! 


But now . . . I know 

That all the cries of all the earth are here: 

A woman’s body falls 

Bronze-gleaming skin, swift eyes, an outflung arm, 
Under the Juggernaut; her muffled shriek, 

The crunch of bone, the rumbling of the god, 
Not space nor doors nor curtains can shut out! 
A starving child in Russia cries for bread; 

A peon’s blood sucks under the eager clout; 

A Chinese spy, strung up beneath the sun 

By his bursting thumbs, mumbles delirium . . . 
A tom-tom throbs where golden rivers run 
Mottled as reptiles, under the swooning trees; 


There is the thrum 
Of hasting bullets, seeking the hearts of men . . . 


Oh, yes — I set the dial; and once again 

The jazz-bands blare; 

They beat against my walls; secure I dare 
Forget that all those other sounds are there . . . 


But — some still night, when I am quite alone — 

What if my trailing fingers turn by chance, 

Lazily, that small mystic disc . . . and then — 

Instead of a gay burst of abandonment, 

Steal in these outcast noises, that my ears — 

Tuned to the soft tones of a pleasant world — 

Must certainly resent . . . 

What shall I do? 

Hastily, turn the screw! 

Hastily! Saxophone, traps, trumpet, snare, 

Anything — I have been betrayed! 

... Or... pause a fleeting moment — with a prayer. 
THEDA Kenyon. 
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Readers and Writers 


ROM the University of Washington 

I have been receiving an interesting 

series of chapbooks under the editor- 
ship of Glenn Hughes. Publishers in this 
country have in the past looked askance 
at pamphlets and brochures as being 
unworthy of their time and attention, 
as unadapted to commercial exploitation. 
This superstition, like the prejudice 
against books selling for less than a dollar, 
slowly dies, as witness the existence of the 
new series of pamphlet poets inaugurated 
by the firm of Simon and Schuster, and 
the fact that Everyman’s Library (Dut- 
ton) has just celebrated its twenty-first 
birthday by reaching its eight hundredth 
volume. As for the Modern Library, its 
usefulness and its commercial soundness 
are now beyond dispute. 

The latest of the University of Wash- 
ington chapbooks is entitled “‘Edipus or 
Poliyanna,” by Barrett H. Clark, and it 
has a certain timeliness in view of recent 
excursions and alarums in Boston. Mr. 
Clark’s name is widely known and re- 
spected in little-theatre and drama-league 
circles, where his translations and criti- 
cisms of foreign plays, and his recent 
monograph on Eugene O’Neill in the 
Modern American Writers Series (Mc- 
Bride) are authoritative. Mr. Clark is not, 
therefore, any wild-eyed radical or pro- 
fessional iconoclast. Yet, this pamphlet of 
his on censorship is one of the most frank 
and thorough expositions of the average 
intelligent adult’s ideas on the subject 
which I have met. 

I happened to read Mr. Clark just after 
I had been pondering in puzzled amaze- 
ment over an open letter addressed to 
Hugh Walpole by William McFee in the 
literary supplement of the New York 
Herald Tribune. The essence of Mr. 
McFee’s argument is contained in his 
second paragraph. “‘Granted,” he writes, 
“that the intellectual people of America 
and England are right in their estimate of 
the ‘important’ novels of the day, can you 
tell me why it is that ‘important’ novels 
always treat of some fresh variation of 
adultery, ‘moral revolt,’ or other sex up- 
heavals?” In this preoccupation Mr. 
McFee finds novel writing is “becoming 
effeminate in the sense of a masculine 
thing — an essentially masculine thing — 
becoming preoccupied with what I will 
call, for want of a better name, the mind’s 
underclothing.” 

It will be seen that Mr. McFee is reviv- 
ing here, in a slightly more limited form, 
the accusation against highbrows about 
which I quoted Leonard Woolf’s pam- 
phlet a couple of weeks ago. It appears that 
“the charming women” whom Messrs. 


By Ernest Boyd 


Walpole and McFee address on their 
lecture tours are “able to absorb any- 
thing,” but “their husbands and brothers, 
and in one case at least, father,” are terri- 
bly depressed by the Joyces, Hemingways, 
and Huxleys in whom the intellectuals 
delight. “I find nice women reading ‘The 





Mr. Boyd Recommends: 


Fiction 
Twilight Sleep. By Edith Wharton 
(Appleton). 
Bread and Fire. By Charles R. 
Walker (Houghton Mifflin). 
Mr. Fortune’s Maggot. By Sylvia 
Townsend Warner (Viking Press). 


GENERAL 

Trader Horn: Being the Life and 
Works of Alfred Aloysius Horn 
(Simon and Schuster). 

The Last Salon: Anatole France and 
His Muse. By Jeanne Maurice 
Pouquet (Harcourt, Brace). 

Revolt in the Desert. By T. E. Law- 
rence (Doran). 

Disraeli. By D. L. Murray (Little, 
Brown). 

Grotesques. By Mary Cass Canfield 
(Harper). 











Sun Also Rises,’ and I find their husbands 
eager to put the book in the garbage-can.” 

Barrett Clark, on the contrary, boldly 
opens his discourse by saying: “I know it 
sounds presumptuous, and I don’t imagine 
what I have to say will alter anyone’s 
opinions, but I confess to a fondness for 
the ‘dirty’ books (even some of the poorer 
of them) that periodically arouse the anger 
of so many of my countrymen.” He 
thinks he knows the point of view of those 
who protest as Mr. McFee has done; up 
to a certain point he can be tolerant of it, 
but there come times when “I want to cut 
loose and tell them just what I think 
about their likes and dislikes, their sun- 
shine philosophies, their fear of life, 
their hatred of the human side of hu- 
manity, of ‘unpleasantness,’ ‘gloom’ and 
‘dirt’ in art.” 


R. CLARK thinks that the up- 

holders of the Pollyanna conception 
of the novelist’s duty are simply the 
victims of the national craving for the 
fair external, of the average American’s 
fear of the harsher realities of life, of the 
wish to assess happiness in terms of mate- 
rial comfort: the point of view which is the 


theme of Edith Wharton’s “Twilight 


Sleep.” I presume that Mrs. Wharton’s 
is an “important” book, in Mr. McFee’s 
sense, and that he will not accuse it of 
being fit only for feminine consumption 
or for the garbage can. Yet, it is certainly 
a claim for those who agree with Mr. 
Clark’s criticism of American life. 

With a demurrer to the effect that Mr. 
Clark is attributing exclusively to America 
what is common to certain types of people 
everywhere, certainly to as many people 
in Britain as in the United States, I am 
prepared to sustain his side in this argu- 
ment. In the first place, since when is 
novel writing “an essentially masculine 
thing”? If Jane Austen, the Brontés, 
George Eliot escape the censure of Mr. 
McFee, although sex is by no means ab- 
sent from their preoccupations, did Sterne 
and Smollett and Fielding prove their 
“essential masculinity” by writing novels 
purer and sweeter than those of Aldous 
Huxley? Does not the very esteem in 
which Conrad and William McFee him- 
self are held indicate that intellectuals 
are quite willing to forget “the mind’s 
underclothing”’? : 


AY that they ask is that a work shall 
be honest and well wrought. If it is, 
they do not care in the least whether it 
is preoccupied with the brightest and 
most iridescent of poetic fancies or with 
the horrors of the underworld. People who 
hailed James Joyce’s “Ulysses” were also 
enthusiastic readers of A., A. Milne’s 
“When We Were Very Young.” Jane 
Austen and Dostoievsky enthralled me 
equally, and I imagine that there are 
hundreds of people who find no difficulty 
in reconciling a taste for the “sex gar- 
bage” of which Mr. McFee speaks with a 
taste for his own wholesome writings. 
Mr. Clark very pointedly wonders 
what the life of those people must be like 
who go to books and the theatre in order 
to escape from it. The type is common 
enough which says that there is enough 
gloom, misery, and dirt in the world with- 
out looking for it in plays and novels. Of 
course, if one’s reading is purely infantile, - 
if one shrinks from anything that might 
arouse a thought or a protest, one will 
naturally prefer Pollyanna to CEdipus. 
But surely it is the function of literary 
criticism to maintain the fundamental 
importance of the work of art itself, apart 
from its failure or success as an anodyne? 
Mr. McFee indulges every now and then 
in criticism, he is a man of letters by pro- 
fession, why, I ask myself, is he so con- 
cerned for those who shout “garbage” 
and clamor for suppression every time 
their comfortable conventions are upset? 
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A European-American Genius 
A Review by Charles R. Walker 


GIANTS IN THE EARTH. By O. E. 
Rélouaag. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $2.50. 


T is the common complaint of Euro- 
peans that America gains no cultural 
enrichment from the varied races 

that are thrown into her leaky melting 
pot. The artistic and literary traditions 
which different races bring with them are 
shorn away, our European critics com- 

lain, and every immigrant turns speedily 
into a standardized American. An interest- 
ing refutation of this criticism can be 
found among the Norwegian settlements 
in South Dakota, Minnesota, and other 
States of the Middle West. There for the 
past forty years a Norwegian literature 
has been growing up, utilizing the Nor- 
wegian language and many of the cultural 
and religious elements of the Norse peo- 
ple, but wholly American in subject 
matter and outlook. Until recently the 
Norwegian-Americans supported a fiction 
magazine printed wholly in Norwegian. 
Now with the publication in English of 
O. E. Rélvaag’s “Giants in the Earth,” 
this cultural tradition breaks over the 
dikes and joins the main stream of Eng- 
lish-American literature without losing 
its special Norse character. 

The publication of “Giants in the 
Earth” is a unique event in American 
literature. The book deals with one of the 
most typically American movements in 
history, the westward journey of immi- 
grants in the ’seventies and ’eighties and 
the settling of the great prairies of the 
Middle West. Yet it is written in Nor- 
wegian and betrays an art and an at- 
mosphere that is European. The author, 
who has lived in America for thirty years, 
has written five other novels in the 
Norwegian language, all dealing with 
American themes. This is the first to be 
translated. Its unusual literary parentage 
alone is enough to excite the attention of 
Americans. But the book has a much 
deeper claim to their-attention. It is 
probably the best novel that has yet been 


- written about the American pioneer. 


That romanticized American is here 
viewed, not through the spectacles of 
prosperous descendants, but by a man 
who has been one and can still remember 
the experience through European eyes. 
Rélvaag was born on the island of 
Dénnaesé, Norway, close to the Arctic 
Circle, in 1876. For generations his an- 
cestors had faced the terrors of the Arctic 
seas in their little fishing fleet among the 
Lofoten Islands. Rélvaag was a fisherman, 
too, from the time he was fifteen until he 
was twenty-two; but at that time a ticket 


to America arrived from his uncle in 
South Dakota. He did not leave at once, 
and the master of the fleet tried to bribe 
him to stay in Norway. Every year in 
Bjorn the best fishing ships in Norway are 
displayed on the beach for sale. The 
master of the fleet led R6lvaag up to the 
most perfect of them all and said: “If 
you will send back the ticket to your uncle, 
I will buy this boat for you.” Rélvaag 
was swept off his feet. He admired the 
master above all men, and to own and 
command a fishing ship seemed like a 
bright dream too good to be true. But 
he knew there would be no future. He 
would be a fisherman all his life. The lure 
of an unknown West had taken hold of 
him. “I am sorry,” he told the sea captain, 
“but I cannot accept your offer. I am 
going to America.” 

Rélvaag’s father had told him there 
was no use in his going to school, he never 
could learn anything. When he came to 
America, he worked at farming for three 
years, and then at odd laboring jobs in 
the city, believing what his father had 
said, that he wasn’t worth educating. But 
ultimately, finding himself out of work, he 
decided to go to school. That was in 1899. 
From then on he has been proving his 
father wrong. He is now Professor of 
Norwegian Literature in St. Olaf College, 
the author of six novels and a number of 
textbooks. “Giants in the Earth” is being 
translated into Swedish and Finnish and a 
German edition was expected at about the 
time of publication in the United States. 


HE book records the partial conquest 

of the American prairie by the pio- 
neer, and the partial conquest of the 
pioneer’s heart and mind by the prairie. 
It would be untrue to say that either had 
completely won over the other — and 
Rélvaag above all else is distinguished 
as a truth teller. The book opens with the 
prairie: a man and his wife, three children, 
an ox team, and a cow, “steering” toward 
the sunset. It is easy to see that Rolvaag 
has been a sailor — the prairie is a sea, 
quiet and menacing by turn, promising 
prosperity, threatening defeat, and ful- 
filling both promises. The man, his prairie 
ship, and its cargo reach a small settle- 
ment of “Nordlanders” at last, four days 
journey from Sioux City, South Dakota. 
These settlers had preceded him on his 
prairie journey by a few days, and to- 
gether they start to build a settlement, 
almost with their bare hands. Every step, 
the acquisition of the first cow, the build- 
ing of the first sod house, above all, the 
plowing of the first furrow in the rich 
black soil of the prairie the reader follows 


with the same mounting excitement which 
the protagonist Per Hansa, experienced. 
At first the lure and promise of the prairie 
fills the whole mind of the people. It seems 
to their incredulous eyes that a sheer 
miracle of good fortune has befallen them. 
Here is the finest land in the world for 
the asking, and they are their own masters 
with no king asking tribute. “Men beheld 
in feverish dreams the endless plains,” 
writes Rélvaag, “teeming with fruitful- 
ness, glowing out there where day sank 
into night — a Beulah Land of corn and 
wine!” Only Béret, wife of Per Hansa, 
has her forebodings which mix with an 
indescribable loneliness and yearning for 
the land she has left. To all of the pioneer 
qualities of lusty hardihood, of strength, 
cunning, and invention which have so 
often been celebrated by orators this book 
does perfect justice. But it describes with 


equal art and force the dismaying loneli-— 


ness and terror of the unknown which 

unmanned and unnerved so many whose 

names are not in our histories. It shows 
the hidden yearning of an uprooted and 

a transplanted people. Nor were all the 

men and women who failed under the 

rigors of the promised land‘ weaklings, 

Some, like Béret, were merely of a finer 

mold, fitted for civilized growth but cer- 

tain to wither and die in strange lands. 


LTHOUGH there is no woven plot, 
the story mounts steadily in interest, 
and every incident is perfectly chosen 
to reveal the psychological drama. One 
catches from the harvest incidents an 
almost ecstatic joy of earth love and 
mastery; from the winter scenes, gloom 
and monotony. The plague of grasshop- 
pers that swept in massive clouds over 
the Western prairies in the seventies is 
described as a Norse seaman would de- 
scribe a storm at sea. To simple people, 
derelict in the remote prairie, the phe- 
nomenon. becomes a visitation from 
heaven. Even the clothes of the childreri 
laid out on the grass to dry are eaten away 
by the grasshoppers. Before the novel 
ends, every joy and sorrow, hope and 
terror that can come to the heart of the | 
frontier is-set down in the course of Per / 
Hansa’s story and that of his wife. There. 
is much fierce courage, hope, and joyful 
accomplishment packed into the book, 
though in the end the prairie with some- 
thing of the fierceness and fatality of the 
sea takes its toll of the pioneer settlement. 
“Giants in the Earth” will give the 
reader a story done in heroic proportions 
of man’s struggle with the earth. It will 
also give, I believe, a true picture of a 
great chapter in American history. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Diplomatic Episodes in Mexico, Belgium 
and Chile. By Henry Lane Wilson. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$4.00. 

R. HENRY LANE WILSON was 
United States Ambassador to 

Mexico from 1gIo to the spring of 1913. 

These were difficult years, for they mark 

the end of the long dictatorship of Por- 

firio Diaz and the outbreak of the political 
and social revolution which has since 
produced so much internal disturbance 

and external irritation. Mr. Wilson is a 

Republican, a conservative, and wholly in 

sympathy with American foreign policy 

as conducted by Philander C. Knox. 

He admired President Diaz, distrusted 

revolutionary leaders like Madero and 

Carranza, believed Huerta should be 

recognized, and disapproved altogether 

the Mexican policies of Woodrow Wilson 
and their conduct by Secretary Bryan. 

The Ambassador’s vivid account of the 

downfall of Madero is of historical value, 

and with the documents presented clears 

Mr. Wilson of the charge that has fre- 

quently been made that he was in some 

measure responsible for that event. The 
book does not, however, contribute to our 
understanding of present conditions which 
he appears to regard as due to “a godless 
and heathen régime having its origin in 

Bolshevik propaganda.” Many of the 

Ambassador’s criticisms of the Wilson 

Administration’s Mexican policy are de- 

served, some are not. The final charge — 

that this policy was one of the factors 
that produced the World War — is just 
plain ridiculous. The portions of the book 
dealing with Mr. Wilson’s experiences in 

Chile and Belgium are written in the 

conventional fashion of diplomatic mem- 

oirs and are entertaining. 


** * * * 


Lost Ecstasy. By Mary Roberts Rinehart. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$2.00. 


LTHOUGH Mrs. Rinehart un- 
doubtedly knows the West and uses 

it most effectively as a background in 
“Lost Ecstasy,” she might have chosen a 
side of it better suited to her style. She is 
adept at handling hair-raising mysteries 


. and comic old ladies, but somehow she 


overreaches herself when she attempts 
the tragedies of an ardent and ill-mated 
love. The sum and total of “Lost Ecstasy” 
is that a “pampered” society: girl, after 
many painful partings, finally marries a 
cowboy from her father’s ranch. After a 
few more painful partings and much loss 
of weight, they come together and we are 
left to suppose that they live happily ever 


after. That is all. If Mrs. Rinehart fails, 
the fault lies in her story and its incidents 
rather than in her-characterization. The 
former is not at all convincing, but the 
people involved are intensely human and 
thoroughly delightful. Although “Lost 
Ecstasy” is sometimes an interesting 
book, we wish Mrs. Rinehart would avoid 
this sort of commonplace of which there is 
too much nowadays, and stick to “Tish” 
or “The Bat” of which there is never 
enough. 


ee ek * 


Oxford Reading Courses. The English 
Novel. By Alan C. Valentine. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 
American Branch. $1.00. 


N a day of “outlines,” this slender 

volume aiming to guide the reader 
toward an appreciation of the English 
novel is both interesting and important. 
It is designed for use in connection with 
novels published in the “ World’s Classics” 
series — that constantly growing list of 
popular-priced standard works which the 
Oxford University Press publishes. In 
forty pages Mr. Valentine aims to cover 
the whole sweep of novel history. Obvi- 
ously, detailed discussion is impossible, 
but on the.other hand, his admirable 
essay serves as an excellent connecting 
link between the novels recommended. 
To that frequent person who has always 
been going to read through a course in 
the novel and has never known just 
where to begin, this handy guide may be 
recommended. 


se ee & 


Charles Lindbergh: His Life. By Dale Van 
Every and Morris DeHaven Tracy. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $2.00. 


ESSRS. VAN EVERY AND 
TRACY deserve credit for being 

the first to rush a Lindbergh biography 
into print. And considering the speed of 
their achievement, the result is far better 
than might have been expected, though 
that statement may perhaps need qualifi- 
cation in consideration of the fact that the 
slightest word about Colonel Lindbergh 
is its own excuse for being. This story is 
nothing more than a consecutive narrative 
of the material collected about the young 
man during the brief period between his 
flight from San Diego to New York and 
the earliest days in Paris. It represents the 
combined energy of the United Press 
Associations, and Karl Bickel, president 
of those organizations, writes an intro- 
duction telling of the various sources from 
which the story was gathered. There is 
nothing new in the biography, but anyone 


who wishes to preserve a record of the 

days when all eyes were focused upon the 

young flyer will find what he desires here. 
ese kee *& 


Bebind the Scenes with a Newspaper Man. 
By Edward J. Stackpole. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. $5.00. 


[IX the light of the impending Senate 
contest over the seating of Senator- 
elect Vare, prophetic rumblings of which 
were heard before the last Congress ad- 
journed, this story of Pennsylvania poli- 
tics for the past fifty years is unusually 
interesting. Mr. Stackpole, Harrisburg 
newspaper publisher, brings to his subject 
intimate knowledge of Keystone State 
political manceuvring since the Civil War. 
He goes exhaustively into the famous 
three-cornered primary campaign of 1926 
in which Gifford Pinchot, George Whar- 
ton Pepper, and Congressman Vare 
sought the Republican nomination for 
Senator, pointing out that the campaign 
was really a struggle for State leadership 
left open by the death of Boies Penrose, 
and that the Senatorial nomination was 
merely a means to an end. The engaging 
careers of Matthew Quay and his succes- 
sor, Penrose, as bosses of Pennsylvania’s 
Republican organization are outlined in 
interesting detail. 
see *& & 


Unkind Star. By Nancy Hoyt. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


HE story of two girls who were born 
the same night — one in the Aus- 
trian Legation at Lisbon, the other in the 
house of the American First Secretary. 
Their mothers were friends and the girls 
continued the friendship although the 
vicissitudes of diplomatic life threw them 
apart. We catch glimpses of them first as 
children playing together in Washington, 
then grown up, living their separate lives: 
the Austrian girl in Vienna, Budapest, 
and Paris; the American in Rome, Paris, 
and London. Their marriages are both 
unhappy, but each girl reacts quite 
differently to the disillusionment. When 
they finally meet, the demimondaine 
pities her American friend destined to 
tramp the moors in soggy tweeds for the 
rest of her life because of a tiresome 
husband and baby. And, of course, the 
American is full of pity for her friend’s 
“ghastly life.” 
Miss Hoyt whirls her heroines about in 
movie fashion, oblivious of time and 
space, yet this breathless, slightly in- 


coherent quality in her style is forgiven © 


because of her spontaneity and sophis- 
tication — a seeming paradox. Not an 
important book, but undeniably clever. . 
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What the World Is Doing 


Geneva, “capital of international- 

ism,” where delegates from the 
United States, Great Britain, and Japan 
are discussing the possibilities of further 
limiting naval armament. 
Since the conference con- 
vened on June 20, the Swiss city has 
attracted the attention of the world, 
not only because the conference there 
will have a profound effect upon the 
future armaments of the three nations 
represented, but because the result of its 
deliberations will be another signpost on 
the road to world peace. 

The most significant angle of the de- 
liberations so far has been the British 
insistence upon a further reduction in the 
maximum tonnage of capital ships. This 

; .__ limit was fixed at 35,000 

ee by the Washington 
Conference of 1921-22, but the British 
are eager now to reduce this figure to 
30,000 tons on all new ships. But Am- 
bassador Hucu S. Gisson, head of the 
American delegation, has refused flatly 
to consider capital ships at this time. 
The Washington Treaty, which embodied 
the results of the Washington Conference, 
runs for ten years, or until 1931. Until that 
date, the signatory powers have pledged 
themselves not to begin the construction 
of new battleships. Mr. Gipson states 
that it is impossible to reopen matters 
decided by the Washington Treaty until 
1931 when a new conference is called. 
- The American position is partly based 
upon the fact that the British are just 
completing two great battleships of 
35,000 tons, the Rodney and the Nelson. 
The British proposal for 
reducing the maximum ton- 
nage of capital ships would 
not affect these two vessels, but it would 
affect the construction of their equals by 
the United States or Japan. And Mr. 
Gisson has been emphatic in stating the 
American conviction that our Navy 
should be equal to the British in every 
class of ships. In fact, Mr. Gipson has 
intimated that if results from the present 
conference are not satisfactory, the 
United States will make its plans to gain 
immediate parity with Great Britain. 

Mr. Gisson discussed with correspond- 
ents the declaration of the British delega- 
tion that their country had scrapped 
three times as much tonnage after the 

. Washington Conference as 
Scout, had the United States. 
According to figures made 

public by the American delegation, the 
United States scrapped thirty-two ships 
totaling 842,380 tons, whereas Britain 


tee are interesting days at 


At Geneva 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


scrapped twenty-two ships totaling 447,- 
750 tons, and Japan twelve ships aggre- 
gating 301,420 tons. The United States 
has further scrapped 531,000 tons in 
vessels already under construction or laid 
down at the time of the Washington 
Conference, whereas Great Britain 
scrapped none already laid down and 
but 98,000 tons projected. 

In the proposals which he presented 
upon the first day of the conference, 





The Week 


{Interesting days at Geneva. The 
British want to talk capital ships. 
But the Americans refuse, even 
when Japan sides with Britain. 
Mr. Gibson stands on his rights, 
and the Japanese prove tractable. 
Considering the cruiser situation. 
{General Wood talks about the 
Philippines. President Coolidge 
says a word, too. And recommends 
civil jurisdiction for all of our 
island possessions. {The Anti- 
Saloon League announces its 1928 
policy. But Senator Edwards 
scoffs. And the “Liberty Boys of 
’27” come into being at Washing- 
ton. [The largest dirigible. (An 
heroic flight succeeds. The Golden 
Gate to Hawaii by ’plane. Radio- 
beacon guidance. {{Commander 
Byrd takes off. 











W. C. Bripceman, First Lord of the 
Admiralty and head of the British dele- 
._ gation, also suggested that 

Japan Joins the life of capital ships be 
extended from twenty years to twenty- 
six. Japan, interestingly enough, seemed 
attracted by this view, and on June 27 gave 
out the following statement to the press: 


The Japanese delegation is willing to 
study and discuss any suggestion or pro- 
posal looking to national economy and 
alleviation of the taxpayers’ burdens, 
in so far as such suggestion or proposal 
comes within the purview of the instruc- 
tions in their possession. The British 
proposal in regard to capital ships and 
the extension of their age appears un- 
doubtedly to have the merit of promising 
to contribute in no small measure to a 
diminution of naval expenditures. We 
have, therefore, no hesitation in telegraph- 
ing home for new instructions, as the 
instructions in our hands do not cover 
this novel proposition emanating from the 
British delegation. 


The Japanese naval office apparently 


sent on the necessary permission to its, 


delegates to discuss capital ships, but Mr. 
Gipson was obdurate. Standing firmly 
upon his legal right as 
But is 
a Washington Treaty signa- 
tories, he refused to inject capital ships 
into the discussion. Japan, it is now under- 
stood, is willing to shelve this part of the 
proposal, at least until after the discus- 
sions upon auxiliary vessels have been 
concluded. The American delegation is 
said to be unimpressed by talk of economy 
emanating from the British side and 
taken up by the Japanese. Americans’ 
point out that Britain continues an 
expensive subsidy to the merchant fleet’ 
which is easily convertible into vessels of 
war in case of hostilities, and that her 
huge naval base at Singapore is a great 
load on British taxpayers. American 
experts are now studying the British 
proposal for two cruiser classes, one 0 
10,000 tons mounting eight-inch guns, 
and the other of 7,500 tons mounting 
six-inch guns. 
Maj. Gen. Leonarp O. Woop, Gov- 
ernor-General of the Philippines, spent’ 
June 23 and 24 with President CooipcE. 
in the Black Hills, discussing with the 
President conditions in the 
o Wood archipelago of which he is 
the administrator. General 
Woop has occupied his post for the past 
six years and expects to return on Sep- 
tember 1, though there have been some 
fears, because of his illness, that he might 
be unable to go back at that time. This 
spring he suffered three fractured ribs in 
an automobile accident, and coming 
across the Pacific, these were refractured 
when he slipped in his stateroom and fell 
against a chair. He emphatically denies, 
however, that he is a sick man. 
Following his conference with. the 
President General Woop talked over 
matters in the Philippines with reporters 
at Rapid City, seat of the summer 
executive offices. There is 
much talk of independence 
there, he says, and, while the majority 
of the people are keenly in favor of inde- 
pendence, he doesn’t believe that they 
have the remotest idea of what it means 
—jin increased taxation, for example. 
Independence now, he believes, would 
spell economic ruin for the Islands.. For 
one thing, it would set up a duty upon the 
import of their sugar and tobacco into 
the United States, commodities which 
now enter free. He states that Filipinos 
are avid for education and that more than 
a million children. are now in school 


His Estimate 
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there, under the supervision of some 
27,000 teachers. The Islands are prosper- 
ous, in his estimation, but their vast 
riches have not begun to be exploited. 
He looks for a great future there in 
developing rubber cultivation. But capital 
is necessary to real prosperity, and he 
believes that capital has been frightened 
away by the fear that independence would 
be granted the Islands. 


After General Woop had left for New : 


York, President Coo.ipceE placed himself 
on record as favoring the establishment of 
a civil bureau for the administration 
of our island possessions. 

i attend Ae present, these islands 

ureau sole 
are under the direction of 
the War and Navy Departments, and 


while the President has nothing but praise ' 
for the manner in which these two de-' 


partments have done their work, still 
he believes that the War and Navy 
organizations were established principally 
for national defense and not for civil ad- 
ministration. He is in favor of placing 
our insular possessions under the juris- 
diction of the Department of the Interior, 
which governs Alaska. In company with 
Generzl Woop, Mr. Coo.ipcE does not 
believe that the Filipinos are ready as yet 
for independence. He believes them to 
be particularly happily situated at the 
present time, in fact, since, while ninety- 
nine per cent of official offices in the 
Islands are held by Filipinos, giving them 
virtual self-government, they have none: 
of the disadvantages of providing defense. 

The fighting spirit of the Anti-Saloon 
League is demonstrated in a statement 
given to the press on June 26 by WaYNnE 
B. WuEELER, general counsel of the 

aii organization. According to 

Fighting Mr. WHEELER, the League 

“will use its well-established 
and successful methods in the coming 
political campaign. That means the drys 
will be organized in both political parties 
to nominate successful candidates for 
President and Congress and on State 
and local tickets. If we fail in one party 
we shall ask the voters of that party, 
except in States where the law prevents, 
to scratch the ticket and vote for a good 
man on an opposite party ticket rather 
than a bad one on their own.” Mr. 
WHEELER also intimates that in the event 
Governor Smit of New York is nomi- 
nated by the Democrats and the dry 
voters of the South should desire to vote 
for a Democratic dry instead, the League 
would assist them in placing such a 
candidate in the field. 

Senator Epwarp I. Epwarps of New 
Jersey answered Mr. WHEELER’s dictum 
from Washington. In his opinion, SMITH 
sentiment is strong in the South, and 

insufficient strength could 

fee eg be found there for a third 
- party founded only upon 

the dry issue. Senator Epwarps be- 
lieved that Mr. WHEELER’s warning was 


addressed entirely to the Democratic 
party, because the Anti-Saloon League 
had always been the “alter ego of the 
Grand Old Party.” 

Washington has within the past few 
days seen the organization of the “Liberty 
Boys of ’27,” a group which aims to 
counteract the efforts of the local “Citi- 

nial zens’ Service Association 

—— for Law and Order,” also 

ys" recently organized, which, 

in the opinion of the “Liberty Boys,” 

has as its sole aim the giving of informa- 

tion to the authorities about persons who 

drink in their homes. Former Congress- 

man JouN Puiuip Hitt of Maryland, who 

was defeated last fall for a Senatorship, 

and is now practicing law in Washington, 
is one of the “Liberty Boys.” 

From Washington on June 28 comes an 
announcement that Secretary of the Navy 
Wi.zur has approved the report of the 
Airship Competition Board awarding 
to the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company of Akron, 
Ohio, first prize in the 
competition for a new dirigible design. 
The Navy Department is now authorized 
to enter into negotiations with the Akron 
concern for construction of the new 
dirigible which will be the largest airship 
in the world and will possess a cruising 
radius of 12,500 miles at a speed of fifty 
knots an hour. Though full details of the 
design have not been made public, it 
is understood that the new rigid craft will 
carry a battery of guns and will also have 
facilities for carrying five airplanes which 
can be launched and taken back to the 
ship while in flight. The maximum speed 
will be seventy knots. It is said that if 
hydrogen or some other gas were used in 
place of noninflammable helium, the 
cruising radius of the ship would be 
increased to 17,000 miles. The dirigible 
will have a gas capacity of 6,500,000 cubic 
feet. Britain is at present building two 
rigid ships of 5,000,000 cubic feet capacity 
and Germany is building one with 
3,750,000 capacity. 

Another heroic achievement was added 
to the flying history already made by 
American aviators this year when Lieut. 
LesTeR J. Marrianp and Lieut. ALBERT 

F, HEGENBERGER landed in 

— the Hawaiian Islands, just 

twenty-five hours and fifty 

minutes after taking off from the Oak- 
land, California, Municipal Airport. The 
two flyers left Oakland at 7.09 a.m., 
June 28, in a three-motored Fokker 
to complete the flight which the Navy 
failed to accomplish two years ago. The 
competitive element which had been 
injected into the flight by the determina- 
tion of Ernest L. Smitu and Cuartes H. 
CarTER, civilian pilots, to beat the Army 
flyers to Hawaii, was suddenly lost when, 
after taking off two hours later than the 
Fokker, the civilian ’plane was forced to 
return because the windshield in CarTEr’s 


New 


cockpit was blown in by the force of the 
wind. SmiTH was for continuing the flight, 
but Carter felt that he could not use his 
instrumeats in the wind. 

The 2,390-mile hop of the Army flyers 
is the longest successful all-water hop ever 
made, and adds new laurels to the Army 
Air Service, since Lieutenants Marr_anp 
and HEGENBERGER flew in 
their official capacity as 
Army aviators with the 
blessing of Maj. Gen. Mason M. Par- 
RICK, Chief of the Army Air Service, who 
was on hand at the take-off to wish them 
luck. At Hawaii, the flyers arrived in time 
to encourage Ricwarp Grace who is 
waiting for repairs to be made to his 
*plane before making the return flight 
to this country. 

MaiTLanp and HEGENBERGER were 
guided in their long hop by the radio 
beacon which marked a straight course 
for them from the Golden Gate to Hawaii. 

me The flyers carried a radio- 

| nenay receiving apparatus, tuned 
in on an Army air station 
sending the letter “T.” If the ’plane de- 
viated from its course, it ran into a second 
beacon on one side sending the letter 
“N”; if it deviated to the other side the 
letter “A” cut out the “T”’ so that it was 
impossible for them to go far off their 
course, Halfway across the intervening 
sea between San Francisco and Hawaii, 
an air station on the islands took up 
the laying of the beacon, though for 
some reason it failed to function perfectly. 

While the Hawaiian ’plane was still 
flying over the Pacific, the three-motored 
Fokker, America, in charge of Commander 
Ricuarp Eve.tyn Byrp, took off from 

Roosevelt Field on her wa 

a to France. It was senate 

5.24 AM. on June 29 
when the great ship roared down the 
runway and leaped into the air under 
her heavy load, heading out for France. 
With Commander Byrp went Lieut. 
Georce O. NoviLte as navigator, Lieut. 
Bert Acosta, who with CLARENCE 
CHAMBERLIN holds the endurance record, 
as pilot, and Lieut. Bernt BA.cueEn, re- 
serve officer of the Norwegian navy, 
who will serve as relief for the others. 
Commander Byrp does not expect to: 
hang up any new records during his flight. 
He is going in the interests of science. 
He carries a radio receiving and sending 
set, and throughout the flight, his call 
signal will inform land and ocean-vessel 
stations of his whereabouts. Messages 
will also be sent from the America while 
the ship is in flight. There have been 
consistent rumors that Commander Byrp 
plans to attempt the East-West passage 
of the Atlantic after stopping for a short 
while in Europe, but these rumors have 
not as yet been verified. This passage 
is considered far more difficult than the 
West-East passage because of adverse 
winds which are certain to be met. 


Longest Over 
Water 
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The Editor Steps Down 


N our issue of June 25 there appeared 
I a letter from Dr. George H. Bigelow, 
Commissioner of Public Health for 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
which presented a serious and arresting, 
if extremely delicate, problem. “Next to 
the common cold and its complications,” 
wrote Dr. Bigelow, “there is perhaps more 
economic loss annually from the venereal 
diseases than from any of the other 
communicable diseases.” His letter went 
on to ask why this problem should not be 
looked upon unemotionally. “It has been 
said that calomel ointment freely applied 
before promiscuous intercourse controlled 
ninety-five to ninety-eight per cent of the 
infections when seriously tried in the late 
war. ... Why, then, should not the 
State distribute it free of charge, as it 
distributes vaccine virus for smallpox, 
and be equally blatant in education 
regarding it?” 

The Editors called Dr. Bigelow’s 
letter to the attention of a number of 
prominent persons both in the medical 
profession and outside it with the request 
that they state their reactions to its 
suggestions. A number of replies have 
been received, among which the following 
from Dr. Zinsser, professor of bacteri- 
ology and immunology in the Harvard 
University Medical School and one of 
the foremost authorities on his subject in 
the country, strikes us as of particular 
importance: 





Dear Sir: 

I have read Dr. Bigelow’s letter in the 

June 25 issue with much interest, but the 
question which he raises cannot be dis- 
posed of in a letter. As a member of the 
Executive Committee of the American 
Social Hygiene Association, and sharing 
with Dr. Bigelow the view that more em- 
phasis should be placed upon the purely 
sanitary aspects of these problems, I have 
had much correspondence and many dis- 
cussions with my colleagues in the Asso- 
Ciation since the matter was first broached 
by Dr. George Walker of Baltimore. I 
share Dr. Bigelow’s desire for public 
distribution of knowledge about prophy- 
laxis, although I think that in bringing 
this matter forward for discussion there 
should be greater care as to accuracy in the 
statement of facts, because in the late war 
—where the method of prophylaxis was 
carefully organized — it was always after 
and not before possible accident, and I do 
not believe that ninety-five to ninety-eight 
per cent effectiveness could be substan- 
tiated by reliable statistics. 
@Many thoughtful papers have been 
written on this subject, which is by no 
means new. The venereal problem is a 
complex one which has been rendered more 
difficult than other sanitary problems 
because of the moral aspects involved. 
The purely sanitary part of the question 
calls for proper solution of the difficult 
questions of: 

1. Hospitalization of open cases. 

2. A proper reporting system which will 
not be defeated by fear of the stigma in- 
volved and possibilities of blackmail. 
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3- The question of prophylaxis. 
(In all these matters it is important on 
the one hand to find the effective balance 
between the rights of the public and those 
of the individual and legal opinions of per- 
sonal responsibility — about which Lecky 
and John Stewart Mill wrote so much 
fifty years ago. Their solution, also, will 
necessitate a careful consideration on the 
part of the wise public-health officer of 
community psychology in order that the 
purely rational point of view which Dr. 
Bigelow advocates may not defeat its own 
purposes by keeping too far ahead of public 
acquiescence. 
{The matters of hospitalization and re- 
porting, about both of which much has 
been written and for which I believe so- 
lutions are available, need not be referred 
to in this letter. 
qAs far as prophylaxis is concerned, I 
think it is fair to say that the proper and 
well-advised use of calomel ointment and 
other mercurial ointments will consider- 
ably reduce infection. It is the opinion of 
most individuals who have had experience 
with the method in the Army, and I am 
sure it is the feeling of the director of the 
American Social Hygiene Association, Dr. 
Snow, that making the materials freely 
available has not had the desired effects 
because of some curious disinclination on 
the part of the uninstructed to avail them- 
selves of the method, and because of 
ineffective use in many casés where advan- 
tage has been taken of the opportunities. 
Moreover, influential groups of the com- 
munity hold strongly to the opinion that 
public propaganda for prophylaxis would 
have a harmful effect upon public morals 
and might create a grossness of point of 
view which would be educationally de- 
plorable. Such propaganda would be very 
strongly opposed, I believe, by the Cath- 
olic Church, by a large part of the Protes- 
tant clergy, by women’s associations all 
over the country, and by many educators. 
{Believing the extension of the proper 
use of prophylaxis to be desirable, I 
believe that, for the present, the matter 
should be approached through the medical 
profession, and that medical societies and 
doctors in general should attempt gradu- 
ally to convey this knowledge in a tech- 
nically accurate and objective professional 
manner, allowing it to infiltrate public 
information gradually and more effectively 
than through the public press. Medical 
educators who are alive to their respon- 
sibilities in the field of preventive medicine 
take the view that the practitioner of 
medicine represents the first line of public- 
health protection and are making efforts 
to disseminate the proper point of view and 
knowledge not only to their students, but 
to their profession in general. 
{OF course I believe that the materials 
should be legally salable and available in 
drug stores, and that public-health de- 
partments should have some supervision 
of the effectiveness of the materials offered. 
It should also be understood, I think, that 
the encouragement of prophylaxis is a 
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public policy of health departments. I do 
not believe, however, that the matter 
should be made one of public advertise- 
ment or of open discussion in the press at 
this time, my opinion being based entirely 
upon the belief that such measures would 
delay rather than hasten acceptance of a 
rational point of view by the public. 
Hans Zinsser, M.D. 


Among other replies, .the following 
from the director of the Division of 
Social Hygiene, New York State De- 
partment of Health, differs little from 
Dr. Zinsser’s conclusions. But his objec- 
tions to Dr. Bigelow’s suggestions give 
food for considerable thought upon some 
of the imponderables in the situation: 


Dear Sir: es 

The statement made in your issue of 
June 25 by Dr. Bigelow that gonorrhea 
and syphilis are on the increase, I believe 
does not represent the consensus of opin- 
ion today. Syphilis undoubtedly is on the 
decline. Frequent interviews with. spe- 
cialists and with the rank and file of prac- 
ticing physicians during the last eight 
years show that the prevailing view is that 
the number of new cases of syphilis has 
markedly decreased while the incidence of 
gonorrhea remains about the same. Teach- 
ers in medical schools often find it difficult 
to secure new lesions of syphilis for demon- 
strating purposes which was not the case 
formerly. Reports from European coun- 
tries, notably Belgium and England, give 
about a fifty per cent reduction in syphilis 
during the last few years due to the active 
application of the recognized control 
measures. 
{The value of compulsory prophylaxis 
under supervision as applied in the serv- 
ices is acknowledged. Several years ago the 
State Health Department of Pennsylvania 
indorsed certain prophylactic packages 
and the State of Kentucky about two years 
ago followed suit. No great enthusiasm 
has been displayed as to any appreciable 
improvement in health or moral conditions 
in these two States due to this measure. 
State Health Departments and the United 
States Public Health Service believe that 
its application is limited and that it should 
not be advocated universally. Objections 
given are: 

1. Its value depends greatly upon how 
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soon treatment is administered and upon 
its thoroughness. 

2. It offers a false sense of security. 

3« It gives. assistance only to the male 
members of society. 

4. Some might construe it as giving 
official sanction to promiscuity and, fur- 
thermore, it might lend support to the old 
idea that intercourse is necessary to health, 
which is in contradistinction to the, teach- 
ing today and directly opposes the con- 
structive character-building educational 


program. 
Avsert Preirrer, M.D. 





Radio Steals the Press’ 
Thunder~ _ 
(Continued from page 34) 


remained that this new channel of infor- 
mation .about public affairs was more 
strictly supervised than the newspapers. 

The first radio-newspaper, so called, 
was published at a dinner of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in a New 
York hotel. On sheets tacked to the walls 
of the banquet hall radio bulletins were 
written and pictures were reproduced 
from London, Honolulu, and elsewhere. 
There were interviews and formal state- 
ments from distinguished. personages. 
There were no advertisements, except in 
so far as the occasion served to advertise 
the institute and the news possibilities of 
radio. But the occasion warrants a forecast 
of what may come. 

Milton Garges, an executive of the 
Associated Press, visions the time when 
one may subscribe for what he calls the 
“home-printed newspaper.” The auto- 
matic printing machine, operated by 
radio and turning out news broadcast 


from a central station, is held to be but a 


step away. The next move anticipated is a 
method of facsimile transmission, so that 
a picture or a page of printed or type- 
written material may be sent to a receiv- 
ing machine and there recorded. “For 
some time,” says Mr. Garges, “only 
minor difficulties have stood in the way of 
sending whole pages of newspapers from 
one continent to another.” Instead of 
buying one’s paper at a news stand, why 
not have it printed, folded, and ready in 
the household of a morning or an eve- 


_ning? That would mean scrapping the 


huge printing plants and abandoning the 


‘clumsy distributing systems now main- 


tained by the daily press. And in view of 


~-all that has happened in radio, it does not 


seem a fantastic forecast. The radio may 
mean a far greater revolution in the press 
than Horace Greeley, musing over a pri- 
vate exhibition of the magnetic telegraph, 
foresaw — and accurately — in the press 
of his day. In time it may mean not revo- 
lution but extinction. To contemplate 
such a contingency must bring some fore- 
bodings. Its successor, if the radio brings 
one, will be even more highly centralized, 
even more easily controlled. 
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